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HAVE BROUGHT MANY IMPROVEMENTS IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 














BACK in the early days of the tele- 
phone, practically all wires were 
carried overhead on poles or on 
house-tops. Some of the tallest poles 
carried as many as thirty cross-arms 
and three hundred wires. 

If the old system were in use today 
the streets of our larger cities would 
scarcely have room enough for their 
canopy of wires. Traffic would be im- 
peded, telephone service subject to 
the whims of nature. 

Better ways had to be found and 
the Bell System found those ways. 
As many as 1800 pairs of wires are 
now carried in a cable no larger 


than a baseball bat. Ninety-four 





per cent of the Bell System’s 
80,000,000 miles of wire is in cable; 
sixty-five per cent of it is beneath the 
ground. | 

This has meant a series of con- 
quests of space, and insured greater 
clarity and dependability for every 
telephone user. But it is only one of 
many kinds of improvements that 
have been made. 

The present generation does not 
remember the old days of the tele- 
phone. Service is now so efficient 
that you accept it as a matter of 
course. It seems as if it must always 


BELL 
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TELEPHONE 


have been so. Yet it would be far 
different today if it were not for the 
formation and development of the 
Bell System. 

Its plan of centralized research, 
manufacture and administration — 
with localized operation — has given 
America the best telephone service in 
the world. 





Americans talk over Bell System wires 
59,000,000 times a day. In relation to 
population there are six times as many tel- 
ephones in this country as in Europe and 
the telephone is used nine times as much. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


BY THE EDITOR 


Italian aspirations in East Africa involve the imperialist 


systems of other so-called world powers. 
breaking down, for there arises in opposition a formidable New East. 


THE CONTINENT of Africa has an an- 
cient history and a modern one. But 
we know less about the peoples of 
Africa, previous to the era that began 
with European adventures in the 
seventeenth century, than we know 
about most parts of Europe and Asia. 
We are, however, still learning much, 
through the industry and enthusiasm 
of archaeologists, about the marvels 
of early civilization along the Nile 
and elsewhere in northern Africa. 
We know something of Carthage and 
its wars with Rome. We have records 
of the Moors, whose civilizajion was 
derived from the Arabs in about the 
seventh century, and who occupied a 





IL DUCE 


great part of Spain for several hun- 
dred years. 

Trading settlements at various 
places on the coasts of Africa were 
established at about the time when 
Spain, Portugal, England, France and 
Holland were jealous and _ hostile 
rivals in North and South America, 
and when the islands and coasts that 
surround the Caribbean Sea were 
undergoing occupation and frequently 
changing hands. The Netherlands 
East India Company founded Cape 
Town at the southern tip of Africa 
in 1652. For about forty years the 
Dutch had been developing their 
settlements in the Hudson valley, fol- 
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The colonial game is 


lowing Henry Hudson’s voyage of 
1609. The English found their chance 
in 1806 to seize Cape Town and 
Dutch South Africa. They had pre- 
viously used the New England col- 
onies as a base for military assaults 
upon the thriving Dutch settlements 
in America; and after more than ten 
years of menace—including a mili- 
tary expedition sent out by Cromwell 
in 1654—the conquest of what the 
Dutch called New Netherlands was 
completed in 1664, and the name of 
the colony was changed to New 
York. 

The English for something like 
three hundred years have shown an 


Mussolini reviews a mass of young fascist militiamen as they march bravely before him, 
all ready to embark for the tropical fevers of Africa and an “endangered” Italian frontier. 








unequalled vigilance and skill in the 
finding of opportune moments to lay 
hold upon the territories that other 
people have made valuable by colon- 
izing and trading efforts. They used 
the men and resources of New En- 
gland to help them conquer Holland- 
ers along the Hudson. Delaware was 
settled by the South Company of 
Sweden under a charter granted by 
Gustavus Adolphus in 1624. Germans 
and Dutch were made welcome, and 
a region extending from the Delaware 
River to the Schuylkill was called 
New Sweden, and afterwards much 
enlarged. Through various transac- 
tions the Delaware country came un- 
der control of the city of Amsterdam 
in Holland; but in 1674—ten years 
after the English had acquired what 
they renamed the colony of New 
York—they succeeded in possessing 
themselves of everything from New 
York to Pennsylvania, again using 
the resources of the New York colony 
to help in the conquest. 

The Spaniards had discovered and 
occupied the West Indies; but a part 
of the Cromwellian program of em- 
pire included the seizure of those 
islands. Jamaica was captured and 
held in 1655. The American colonies 
were of occasional assistance to the 
English in their West Indian and 
Caribbean naval raids, in spite of the 
fact that England would not allow 
the mainland colonies to have the 
advantages of trade and commerce 
with the island plantations. In the 
eighteenth century the English cap- 
tured Quebec, and made conquest of 
the vast French Canadian region, 
with assistance on a large scale from 
Virginia, the middle colonies, and 
New England. 


They Fought Colonials 


Only a short time later Great 
Britain carried on a seven years’ war 
against these same American colonies. 
The Spaniards and the English are 
the only European powers that have 
made the record of fierce wars to re- 
conquer their own kith and kin, who 
had created pioneer communities and 
founded states through their own ef- 
forts. The last Spanish attempt of 
this nature was the Cuban war, which 
continued from 1895 to 1898. It was 
ended by American intervention, re- 
sulting in the liberation of the repub- 
lic of Cuba. 

The Dutch people of the Cape 
Colony were not happy under the 
rule of their English conquerors, and 
nearly one hundred years ago they 
began to trek northward into the 
wilderness of Africa, well beyond any 
territory that had been claimed by 
Dutch or English as belonging to Cape 
Colony. The story of their founding 
of the two independent republics 


known as the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal was for a time 
obscure. They were hardly noticed 
by the outside world. These descen- 
dants of early Dutch settlers were 
chiefly farmers and cattle men. They 
were known as Boers. The Transvaal 
was as large as England and Ireland 
put together, while the Orange Free 
State was smaller, perhaps about the 
size of Ireland. The Boers were prim- 
itive in habits, and orthodox Protes- 


‘tants in their religion. 


The Transvaal became important 
when gold was discovered half a cen- 
tury ago. The gold mines proved to 
be of enormous value—by far the 
most productive in the world. Also, 
those parts of South Africa were 
found to contain more diamonds than 
all other countries together. It was 
not the diamonds and the gold, how- 
ever, that made the Boers and their 
two little republics immortal in the 
pages of history. It was their war 
of defense against shameless, gold- 
crazed speculators. 


Boers Take It 


The British imperialists had found 
pretext in 1877 for annexing these 
upland Boer territories. But the En- 
glish became involved in a serious 
war with the Zulus, and the Boers 
took that opportunity to regain their 
independence. They succeeded, be- 
cause Gladstone and the Liberals 
came into power in England. Refer- 
ring to Cyprus and the Transvaal, 
Gladstone declared in a campaign 
speech: “If those acquisitions were 
as valuable as they are valueless, I 
would repudiate them, because they 
were obtained by means dishonor- 
able to the character of our country”. 

It is enough to say that the Boers, 
after a sharp struggle, regained their 
liberty. But this was in 1881, a few 
years before the discovery and de- 
velopment of the gold mines. Jo- 
hannesburg sprang into existence, 
and soon had more than a hundred 
thousand people. Through the in- 
trigues of Cecil Rhodes and the 
British South Africa Company, a war 
of conquest was precipitated, its ob- 
ject being to obtain full British con- 
trol of the vast wealth that lay in the 
gold fields and diamond mines. 

The Boers tried in every conceiv- 
able way to avoid a war, and to settle 
differences by arbitration. But the 
Tories were again in power, and the 
Liberals could only protest. The 
British government shifted its de- 
mands with tireless ingenuity. It was 
seeking conquest, and would have 
lost every major point of its claims 
and pretended grievances if a fair 
arbitration tribunal had been given 
jurisdiction. 

The Minister for the Colonies, Rt. 
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Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, began this 
war of conquest in October, 1899. It 
ended with victory for Lord Kitch- 
ener early in 1902. The total number 
of Boer men, women and children in 
the two republics at the outset of the 
war was perhaps 200,000—less than 
the population of a small London 
suburb. Their resistance strained the 
resources of the vast British empire 
for almost three years. Boers were 
heavily taxed afterwards, and saddled 
with a debt of more than $100,000,- 
000, to help pay the cost of subduing 
them. The English had always made 
Ireland pay for its rebellions; and 
the Transvaal mines could easily bear 
a heavy tax. 

In the end the defeat of the Boers 
was due simply to the fact of their 
small, decimated population. The 
fighting men and boys, when captured 
by the British, were never exchanged; 
and to avoid escape from prison they 
were taken to Bermuda and other 
distant places. The women and chil- 
dren were huddled in concentration 
camps. The Boer generals—some of 
them plain farmers, at the outset— 
were far more than a match for the 
pretentious commanders of the Brit- 
ish armies. 

Again the Liberals came into power, 
and the Union of South Africa was 
created. This was a federal govern- 
ment that included Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, and Trans- 
vaal. Not only were the two Dutch 
republics restored to their inhabitants 
for local government, but the Boers 
were bled to control the new 
federal government itself. They out- 
numbered the English in the original 
Dutch settlement of Cape Colony. 


The Rise of Nations 


Such are the strange experiences 
that have befallen the naval and 
military conquests of European ag- 
gressors in other continents. The 
American colonies formed a union 
and won their independence more 
than a century and a half ago. South 
America broke away from Spain, and 
Brazil from Portugal, more than a 
hundred years ago. Canada became a 
federal government, and acquired 
virtual independence about seventy 
years ago. It obtained full acknowl- 
edgment of this independence at the 
end of the Great War. The South 
African Union acquired German 
Southwest Africa as a first step dur- 
ing the Great War, and then aided 
the British on assurance that this 
German territory should be retained 
by the Union, and that South Africa’s 
right to full independence should 
never be questioned. 

It suits the purposes of the British 
government to keep a certain nom- 
inal relationship with the Union of 








South Africa, in the political sense. 
In the economic sense, however, the 
connection is of immense importance 
to Great Britain. Directly and indi- 
rectly, the British have gained much 
pecuniary advantage from their ex- 
ploitation of the gold mines and the 
other resources of South Africa. A 
part of Britain’s recent prosperity— 
with steady recovery from economic 
troubles that were far more difficult 
than those of the United States—has 
been occasioned by the quixotic prac- 
tice of the Treasury at Washington, 
which has insisted upon buying new 
gold from these distant mines at an 
arbitrary price, set far above the 
normal price of gold in the world’s 
bullion markets. 

But it must be remembered that, 
quite apart from the South African 
Union, England has possessions scat- 
tered up and down the continent of 
Africa. These have been obtained at 
various times and by various methods. 
If there is a single instance in which 
the acquisition of one of these posses- 
sions forms a creditable chapter in 
British imperial history, it would be 
a pleasure to acknowledge it as an 
exception to the rule. There is, per- 
haps, nothing more shameless in all 
the ugly story of Europe’s treatment 
of defeated races and tribes than the 
record of the slaughter of thousands 
of the natives of Matabeleland, with 
the theft of their flocks and herds, for 
the benefit of speculators in gold 
shares on the London sto . ea 


Imperial oan 


The history of Britain’s adventures 
and misadventures in Egypt, includ- 
ing acquisition of the Suez canal, 
and gradual encroachments in the 
Sudan with massacre of resisting 
Arabs, is too well known to require 
comment in this rapid sketch of 
African backgrounds, as related to 
present African disturbances. Nor is 
it necessary to remind the reader of 
the immensity of the French empire 
in Africa, and the methods by which 
native tribes and races have been 
subdued at the hands of the Foreign 
Legion and other forces. 

Abyssinia, or Ethiopia, as its gov- 
ernment prefers to have it called, is 
an ancient African country that gov- 
erns itself, minds its own business, 
and claims continuity from the days 
of King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. It is in east central Africa, 
shut off from the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean by strips of coastline 
that are held principally by Italy but 
in part by the French and British. 
European governments have been 
trying to take away sections of 
Ethiopia for a long time past. 


We are publishing an article 


about this interesting country by Mr. 


EMPEROR 


PLAYFUL 


International 


Haile Selassie, Lion of Judah and King of Kings, sur- 
rounded by his staff and bodyguards, black and white. 





























Selassie keeps lions as pets around his imperial palace, 
and their Ethiopian keepers “show off” for the camera. 
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Roger Shaw, to which the reader’s 
attention is especially invited. In 
these editorial comments we are con- 
sidering some aspects of the African 
situation that are more general in 
their bearings. It is enough at this 
point to remark—what all the world 
knows—that the Italian government 
has decided to annex Ethiopia to its 
strips of coast line (known as Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland). 

The Ethiopian peoples, led by their 
Emperor Haile Selassie I, are not 
willing to be annexed. Mussolini is 
a man of strong will-power, who has 
definite intentions. He proposes to 
conquer Ethiopia because the Ital- 
ians need more territory, and more 
natural resources in their business. 
Having looked carefully all around 
the world for possible acquisitions, 
Ethiopia seems to the fascist dictator 
to be the most available. The ruler 
of the Ethiopian people is a man now 
forty-four years of age, who was 
crowned some seventeen years ago. 
He seems to be a personage of high 
dignity, and of the same spirit as 
Patrick Henry of Virginia, who ex- 
claimed in one of his passionate 
speeches against British tyranny: 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 

Ethiopia is a member of the League 
of Nations. Along with Italy and all 
the other members of the League, it 
is bound by the Covenant to abstain 
from aggressive war. It is bound, like 
the European countries, to observe 
the Kellogg-Briand pact, and to ab- 
stain from war as a means of getting 
something that it happens to desire. 

The League of Nations, for the most 
part, is controlled by the permanent 
members of its Council. Japan and 
Germany have abandoned the League 
and are not, therefore, represented in 
the Council. Russia has recently ac- 
quired a seat; and Great Britain, 
France, and Italy are permanent 
members. Young Mr. Anthony Eden, 
who represents League of Nation af- 
fairs in the present Tory government 
of Great Britain (of which Mr. Stan- 
ley Baldwin is now Premier) has 
been rushing about Europe from 
capital to capital, and hovering over 
the flustered dovecote at Geneva, in 
the hope of finding some way to pre- 
vent a clash of arms between Italy 
and Ethiopia. The French government 
has not been showing off in just this 
manner, but has professed the hope 
that Mussolini could get what he 
wants in some other way—by meth- 
ods that would be less expensive, and 
less disturbing than a war. Other 
parts of Africa—French or English— 
might become restless. 

The League of Nations is even less 
influential in its attempt to weaken 
the purposes of Mussolini than it was 
in its efforts several years ago to curb 
Japan’s program in Manchuria and 


North China. Italy’s readiness to 
withdraw from the League, if the 
slightest disposition is exhibited to 
interfere with Mussolini’s Ethiopian 


program, has been asserted all along 


in the most unqualified manner. 

The Italians are more conversant 
with the true history of Africa than 
are the English or the French. This 
is because the Italians have. looked 
on with bitter disappointment while 
these other two powers have been 
carving up Africa for their own pur- 
poses. The English, to satisfy their 
own peculiar quality of self-decep- 
tion, must make themselves believe 
that the Boers were wicked aggres- 
sors thirty years ago, and that the 
British army carries the blessings of 
liberty and civilization wherever its 
Maxim guns sweep down the huddled 
natives, in regions where gold may 
be found, or copper, or other desir- 
able resources. 

The French do not deceive them- 
selves, and they greatly prefer not to 
kill the natives. They are more than 
willing to have the natives retain and 
enjoy all their heathenish customs, if 
only they will learn to codperate 
happily with the great French re- 
public. Meanwhile, the French army 
gives a dangerous military training to 





hundreds of thousands of these na- 
tives, in order that they may show 
their loyalty to the republic in the 
front-line trenches, in case of future 
trouble on the Rhine. 

Perhaps there is no man living who 
understands all of these things in 
their true bearing, stripped of their 
hypocrisy and their humbug, as well 
as does the present dictator of Italy. 
In 1906 Great Britain, France and 
Italy made elaborate agreements, 
guaranteeing the independence and 
integrity of Ethiopia, and promising 
not to take unfair advantage of one 
another in trying to get economic 
concessions and other benefits in that 
territory. As recently as 1928 Italy 
and Ethiopia signed a twenty-year 
pact of friendship, agreeing to settle 
all questions of dispute by arbitra- 
tion. Behind the scenes, England and 
France have for many months been 
trying to persuade Ethiopia to 
knuckle down, and get the best terms 
that Italy could be persuaded to 
make. The conduct of Italy is bru- 
tally open and straightforward. The 
conduct of Ethiopia is heroic and 
above reproach. Our readers will not 
be asked by us to form one opinion 
or another regarding the futile ges- 
tures of England and France. 


THE AWAKENING EAST 


Racial equality and political freedom 
find repercussions in the wily Orient 


ITaty HAS mobilized several hundred 
thousand men, and has been moving 
all sorts of up-to-date military sup- 
plies through the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea. The Blue Nile originates in 
Lake Tsana in the northern part of 
Ethiopia, in a mountainous district 
called Amhara. With dams and irriga- 
tion works under construction in the 
Sudan, the English will insist upon 
having control, for their own pur- 
poses, of Lake Tsana and the streams 
that feed the Nile. 

Besides buying South African gold 
at an extra high price for the enrich- 
ment of British speculators, President 
Roosevelt has created a perfect furore 
in the British cotton districts of the 
Sudan. Lake Tsana and the Blue Nile 
must be protected, at all hazards, be- 
cause cotton acreage expands under 
irrigation in the Sudan exactly as fast 
as the New Deal compels the reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage in our own 
southern states. Our New Deal is as 
popular in the British Sudan as in 
Brazil. Bankhead Acts and the AAA 
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are deeply involved in the scheming 
and bargaining about Ethiopia. 
Ethiopians are not in the least 
afraid to meet Italians, man for man, 
with equal weapons. But the earnest 
cry of the pacifists everywhere, to the 
effect that the traffic in munitions of 
war must cease, merely means that 
Ethiopians must be deprived of mod- 
ern weapons of defense, while the 
Italian army, with its bombing planes, 
tanks, and poison gases, will not lack 
for anything that it needs. Munitions 
that Ethiopia has bought, paid for, 
and owns, cannot be delivered. Brit- 
ish and French strips of Somaliland 
lie between Ethiopia and the Gulf of 
Aden. And these two powers are not 
going to be guilty of permitting Haile 
Selassie to put up a good fight. 
European diplomacy is carried on 
behind the scenes. The news from 
Rome, Paris, London and Geneva, in 
so far as it is officially given out, has 
had little relation to the realities. 
Each of the great European powers is 
bargaining for points of its own. Pri- 


























International 


CHIEFS 


vate persons in all countries may sym- 
pathize with the heroism of the 
Ethiopians; but the ruling classes can 
afford nothing of that kind. 

England has a surplus population 
that will not go out to the colonies 
and do pioneering work. It is too 
comfortable and pleasant to live in 
England, where there is horse-racing 
and cricket playing, good beer, short 
hours of labor, and unemployment in- 
surance payments — the so-called 
dole—for people who are out of 
work. -The French also cling to 
France; and, as it happens, they have 
very small families and no embarrass- 
ment of surplus population. The 
French are also afraid of the Ger- 
mans, who have a shockingly steady 
growth of population, and have been 
defying treaties signed under duress. 
The French will never interfere with 
Italian adventures, if French interests 
are not directly involved. Only re- 
cently, France gave Italy a slice of 
the limitless French desert of Sahara; 
but this could be spared without re- 
luctance, because it was virtually 
worthless. If it would satisfy Italy to 
take Ethiopia, there might be better 
relations between Italy and France, 
and less jealousy of the French pos- 
sessions across the Mediterranean. 

The population of Italy grows at 
the rate of about 600,000 per annum. 
It is now approaching 45,000,000. In 
1921 it was 38,000,000. The area of the 
Italian kingdom is a little less than 
120,000 square miles. In 1931 the pop- 
ulation per square mile was 344. 
There has been great immigration in 
recent times from Italy, because the 
country could not support its popula- 








Three prominent leaders of the stirring New East: Emperor Hirohito of Japan; King Fuad 
of Egypt; and President Mustapha Kemal of Turkey. 


tion at home. There are 10,000,000 
Italians living in other countries. 
Italy needs birth control badly. 

Our restrictions upon immigration 
have increased the difficulties that lie 
in the way of providing outlets for 
this overflow of the Italian population. 
Moreover, Italy itself has very limited 
natural resources. The Italians are 
excellent gardeners and farmers, but 
their country, like that of the Japa- 
nese, has not nearly enough fertile 
land to meet the most urgent needs of 
the population. 


Italians Want to Settle 


The British and French empires 
have been created through greed of 
conquest and through thirst for 
wealth. Italy, on the other hand, 
needs land and resources for an in- 
dustrious population that cannot be 
maintained at home. ‘Several millions 
of Italians are making good citizens 
in the United States. Other millions 
are becoming an influential element 
in South America. Mussolini is creat- 
ing great armies, on pretext of the 
Ethiopian expedition. But there is an 
underlying motive. Italy proposes to 
use her major resource—that of a 
loyal, superabundant population—to 
compel Europe to show more concern 
in the future than in the past for the 
fundamental handicaps and difficulties 
of the Italian people. 

It became evident early in August 
that Italy’s arming of troops and pre- 
paring for war on a large scale was 
having the desired effect in diplomatic 
circles. Also it became clear to an 
anxious, onlooking world that Mr. 
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Underwood & Underwood 











All three countries are energetic. 
§ 


Bankhead and the AAA were helping 
to precipitate the Italian crisis. Italy 
had just then published its survey of 
the possibilities of cotton-raising in 
Ethiopia. 

The Italians hitherto have imported 
large quantities of cotton from the 
United States. The great advance in 
the world price of this commodity, 
due to the policies at Washington, is 
not only stimulating cotton produc- 
tion in Egypt and the Sudan, but has 
awakened Italy to a sudden but all- 
inspiring conviction regarding the 
agricultural wealth-to-be of the 
Ethiopian uplands. The climate is 
similar to that of southern Italy; and 
Italian labor could be counted upon 
in unlimited supply. Irrigation is 
needed, and Italy is negotiating with 
England about some future division 
of the water supply. This is something 
like the problem of Arizona, as it has 
been disputing with California over 
the distribution of the impounded 
waters of the Colorado River. Italy 
also proposes to grow coffee on a 
large scale, and cut off its importa- 
tions from Brazil. 

Meanwhile, however, the Italians 
and British alike are embarrassed in 
their proposed exploitations by the 
fact that Haile Selassie rules over ten 
million people of a warlike disposi- 
tion, who would like to keep their 
water resources and their agricultural 
lands for their own national develop- 
ment. The recent order of the British 
government, prohibiting the sale of 
war supplies alike to Italy and 
Ethiopia, has stirred up sharp criti- 
cism on the part of the anti-imperial- 
istic elements in England, because it 









Wide World 


Marquess of Linlithgow, age 48, the 
new Viceroy of British India. 


operates wholly to the advantage of 
Italy. Also, because it violates the ex- 
plicit terms of a treaty with Ethiopia, 
under which that country is guaran- 
teed the right to import arms for its 
own defense against aggression. 

Japan has demonstrated its ability 
to meet European raccs, in combat on 
land or on sea. Its people can make 
and use modern industrial machinery, 
and compete in the world’s markets. 
Japan will continue its control of 
Manchuria, chiefly for economic rea- 
sons. Its flouting of the League of 
Nations, and its continued activities 
in North China, have shown the world 
that its Asiatic policy will be pur- 
sued without reference to European 
views or criticisms. The Japanese, 
who are now the chief foreign buyers 
of American cotton, intend to produce 
their full supply in the fields of China. 
The Chinese will have to decide for 
themselves what are the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such 
accords with Japan as would satisfy 
the powerful island empire. 

In matters of this kind the govern- 
ment of the United States cannot in- 
terfere. The Japanese do not wish to 
violate treaties, but they will not be 
bound by agreements which they 
think they have outgrown. The naval 
ratios fixed by the Washington con- 
ference are now denounced, and for- 
ever at an end. Japan will build as 
strong a navy as she can afford, and 
she aims at naval equality with the 
United States. 

The influence of these momentous 
changes in northern Asia has un- 
doubtedly had some relation to the 
movements that are on foot in India. 
The English have built up their so- 





called empire in India upon a long 
series of wars and conquests. Great 
parts of India still belong to “indepen- 
dent” native governments. Religious 
differences, moreover, have in the 
past kept the Mohammedan provinces 
of British India from codperating 
fully with the more populous terri- 
tories of the Hindus. But now, for a 
number of years, the diverse peoples 
of India have been trying to come to- 
gether and to create for themselves a 
great federal commonwealth. 

Instead of opposing this movement, 
the English have yielded to it point 
by point, while endeavoring so to 
guide it and limit it as to save some 
political prestige for the British 
crown, while protecting an immense 
range and volume of British economic 
interests. The so-called India Bill, 
recently enacted by the British parlia- 
ment, has provided a new constitu- 
tional form of government for the 
many provinces of British India to- 
gether with the semi-independent na- 
tive states. This constitution goes into 
effect within a few weeks. There will 
be local and national parliamentary 
bodies, but the chief executive will be 
an Englishman, appointed for a five- 
year term. 


Marquess in India 


The Baldwin government, early in 
August, bestowed this post of high 
honor and great responsibility upon 
the Marquess of Linlithgow, a states- 
man of progressive views, who has 
given long and thorough study to the 
problems of Indian government. The 
imperialists of England welcome the 
appointment; but there is also evi- 
dence that many of the leading mem- 
bers of the so-called Congress party 
in India (friends and supporters of 
Gandhi) regard this appointment as 
the best that could be expected from 
the present Conservative cabinet of 
Great Britain. 

It is reported from India that the 
country is “in a state of political 
transition, unparalleled in its political 
experience.” There is general hostil- 
ity to the new constitution, because it 
does not grant India the complete in- 
dependence that Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia have achieved. 
But there is also a disposition to ac- 
cept the constitution as a starting 
point, and endeavor to harmonize and 
strengthen a federalized India, under 
its provisions. 

With these vast changes in India, 
that vest political rights in the people 
themselves and that look toward the 
ultimate recognition of India as one 
of the greatest of the world’s sover- 
eignties, the colored races of the 
world (by which we mean those that 
are not of European origin and of dis- 
tinctly white complexion) are breath- 
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ing deeply of the twentieth-century 
atmosphere of racial equality and 
political freedom. In many respects 
the Japanese, the Chinese, the peoples 
of India, and still other so-called 
Orientals have traditions and in- 
herited aptitudes that would justify 
claims not merely of equality but of 
superiority. 


Egypt for Egyptians! 


The people of Egypt had long been 
oppressed. But most of them are de- 
scended from races that built the 
pyramids and other architectural 
monuments of the early dynasties. 
Some fifty years ago the English in- 
tervened and rescued Egypt from mis- 
government under the Sultan of Tur- 
key. In 1914, at the outbreak of the 
war, England openly annexed Egypt 
as a part of its empire, and this posi- 
tion was recognized by Western Eu- 
rope and the United States. But after 
the war, the Egyptians asserted them- 
selves, and the English had the wis- 
dom to withdraw and to permit Egypt 
to take its place as a sovereign mem- 
ber of the family of nations. 

King Fuad I is the descendant of 
previous heads of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment who have ruled (nominally) 
under Turkey and England for a 
hundred and twenty-five years. Egypt 
has a new constitution, adopted in 
1930, that is as liberal in its guaran- 
tees of individual rights as is the con- 
stitution of the United States. King 
Fuad has the powers of a strong ex- 
ecutive; and his job in this respect is 
more like that of President Roosevelt 
than like that of King George. But 
he is not a dictator; and the parlia- 
ment of two chambers is an actual 
law-making body. Egypt is spending 
enormous sums for the expansion and 
development of additional areas of 
irrigated land. This means greater 
dams, to impound more Nile water, in 
the rainy season. 

Holland and Egypt set the example 
of intensive cultivation. They make 
small areas enormously valuable. 
Holland builds dykes to keep the 
water out, and redeem the land. 
Egypt builds canals to bring water in, 
and to redeem additional acres from 
the encroaching sands of the desert. 
Six thousand years ago Egypt had a 
system of scientific irrigation, which is 
by no means obsolete. 

Not far away Egypt has the stimu- 
lating example of the new republic of 
Turkey, with an area equal to our 
Pacific coast states from Puget Sound 
to Mexico, and with a population of 
fifteen millions. In 1932 Turkey be- 
came a member of the League of Na- 
tions, and in 1934 held one of the 
revolving seats in the League Council. 
For just ten years the Turks have 
been living under their modern con- 














stitution. Already they have made 

amazing changes from the medieval 
Mohammedanism of the old Turkey. 
They have adopted views and methods 
almost as modern as those of that 
most progressive of all countries, the 
republic of Finland, whose people 
have some racial and linguistic affin- 
ity with the Turks. 

Last year Turkey adopted a five- 
year industrial plan, to develop the 
natural resources of Asia Minor, to 
provide electric power, and to create 
a series of textile centers with modern 
equipment. Early in the present year, 
this enterprising Turkish government 
provided for full control of maritime 
interests by taking over from private 
foreign companies the port facilities 
at Istanbul (Constantinople). The 
agricultural resources of Turkey are 
of almost as great variety as those of 
the United States. 

The Sudan is a country watered by 
the Nile, partly irrigated, but to a 
great extent cultivated under condi- 
tions of natural rainfall. Its soil and 
climate are suited to the growth of 
superior qualities of cotton. Fifty 
years ago it was inhabited by proud 
and fanatical Arab tribes, who re- 
sented outside intrusion. But the 
English, as occupants of Egypt, cov- 
eted the Sudan for economic advan- 
tages, including control of the two im- 
portant branches of the Nile. 

There were perhaps ten million of 
those Sudan tribesmen, and they were 
fierce warriers. But they had primi- 
tive weapons. Their spears were no 
match for the death-dealing machine 
guns of Lord Kitchener. In the course 
of a few years the ten million tribes- 
men were reduced by war, famine and 
pestilence to about two millions. This 
made outside control a fairly simple 
achievement. ' 

Egypt claims the Sudan as an inte- 
gral part of its own territory, but the 
English have a strangle-hold and as- 
sert that they will never give up their 
joint authority in operating a dicta- 
torial government over the Sudan. 
Still less would they part with their 
economic dominion over a region that 
has such vast possibilities. 

But the world looks on, knowing full 
well what has happened in the Sudan, 
and realizing that if the Mahdi and 
his tribesmen had possessed modern 
means of defense they could never 
have been conquered. They are aware 
of the effect of Anglo-Egyptian ex- 
ploitation upon the high-spirited 
tribesmen who might, in due time, 
have imitated Turkey and Egypt and 
created a worthy sovereignty of their 
own, with a membership in the 


League of Nations like Iraq and other 
new political entities. . 
Thus it happens that there is a stir- 
ring among native populations from 
the Nile valley to the Negro races of 








the Belgian Congo and farther south- 
ward. European imperialists are anx- 
ious to avoid the dangers that might 
follow a war in Ethiopia. What reper- 
cussion might develop in other parts 
of Africa among native races cannot 
possibly be foreseen. But Negroes in 


BACK TO YOU 


Will the country 


the paternalism 


In THE ancient fable we learn how 
the frogs, after a while, had all they 
could stand of King Stork, with his 
meddling and his ceaseless energy, 
and begged for the return of King 
Log, who would let them alone and 
give them a chance to mind their own 
business. We are not setting out this 
month to criticize the Administration, 
or to indicate what would seem to us 
to be its mistakes. It is far more 
agreeable to praise than to blame 
one’s government, and to approve of 
its plans and proposals rather than 
to: attack them. But, many months 
ago, we made our declaration of full 
journalistic independence. Emergen- 
cies were behind us. Criticism was a 
duty, if there was ground for it. 

For a time after Mr. Roosevelt took 
office there was a continuing crisis, 
constituting a state of national 
emergency. It was useless, and also 
unpatriotic, to stand on the sidelines 
and throw rocks at the procession 
that was following a chosen leader. 
It seemed a plain duty to support the 
President as he dealt with the banking 
crisis. He was to be allowed to test 
his plans, as he proposed to aid busi- 
ness recovery through such agencies 
as the NRA and the AAA. His im- 
mense credit extensions granted to 
railroads, insurance companies, banks 
especially, and other kinds of enter- 
prise through the RFC, were to be 
encouraged. States were to be set on 
their feet by federal loans. Farmers 
and home-owners were to be saved 
from mortgage foreclosure by gov- 
ernment credit and other measures. 

The country accepted all of these 
efforts, in point of principle. It was 
willing to await their practical re- 
sults. When it came to abandoning 
the gold standard, and to the fictitious 
reduction in the gold content of the 
dollar, it cannot be said that there was 
universal acceptance of such mone- 
tary experiments, either in principle 
or in practice. But as regards the 
other powers entrusted to the Presi- 
dent, the country was waiting, hope- 
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Harlem (that portion of New York 
City which is now the largest single 
Negro community in the world) are 
of opinion that the case of Ethiopia 
has a far wider significance than that 
which is attached to it by the bom- 
bastic dictator of Italy. 


R UNCLE SAM 


continue to accept 


of Washington? 


fully enough, to see what would be 
done with them. So unusual were 
the executive discretions granted to 
Mr. Roosevelt that under the enact- 
ments of 1933 he might have pursued 
a conservative course, a_ radical 
course, or one that lay between. 
When his second two-year Con- 
gress was to be elected in November 
of last year, the country evidently 
remained unshaken in its belief that 
salvation still lay in the blind, trust- 
ful support of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
leadership. The new Congress that 
was elected in November 1934 con- 
vened, in accordance with the change 
of dates fixed by a new constitutional 
amendment, in the first week of Jan- 
uary 1935. Eight months have 
elapsed, and these comments were 
written with Congress still in session, 
wrangling over the details of a tax 
bill, eager to adjourn and go home, 
but unable to act for itself as a co- 


Charles Risk, anti-New Dealer, newly 
elected Rhode Island Congressman. 





ordinate branch of the government. 
A great majority of the individual 
members were elected on pledges to 
support the President and to follow 
his lead, regardless of their own views. 


Recovery or Reform 


In the judgment of many citizens, 
who had no political motive for criti- 
cizing the Administration, Mr. Roose- 
velt ceased in 1934 to devote himself 
principally to the country’s need of 
recovery. His emergency powers had 
been granted in 1933 for limited 
periods, and for the explicit purpose 
of helping industry and agriculture to 
get on their feet and go forward on 
their own initiative. In January, at 
the beginning of the session, his new 
Congress was asked to vote a sum of 
almost five thousand million dollars, 
partly for direct relief but chiefly for 
the double purpose of providing pub- 
lic improvements throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and 
of giving subsistence wages to three 
or four million men who could be 
employed upon these enterprises. 

It was supposed that this would be 
the chief measure of the session, and 
that Congress might soon adjourn. 
The President had asked to be given 
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personal charge and full control of 
the expenditure of this unprecedented 
sum for public works. But his atten- 
tion seemed to be diverted at once to 
a. series of measures—remarkable 
chiefly for their assumption of vast 
new social and economic functions— 
obviously not contemplated by the 
federal Constitution. 


With. court decisions running 


against his measures, the President | 


gave the country to understand that 
the Constitution must give way, and 
be changed to meet his personal de- 
cisions and preferences. If all the 
measures, both legislative and ad- 
ministrative, that Mr. Roosevelt has 
made his own were brought to the 
test of comparison with the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1932—a platform of 
terse planks which he promised, in all 
of his campaign speeches, to carry out 
in literal detail—the contrast between 
promise and performance might well 
shock the plain citizen. 

We shall not think it needful in 
these. paragraphs to take up the de- 
tails. We have heretofore expressed 
our views upon most of the Presi- 
dent’s measures. The country seems 
to be thinking for itself, and to need 
little instruction either for or against 
the Administration’s policies. There 


United States Senator from Idaho, leading as Republican 
Presidential nominee after a party poll covering the country. American voters. 
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was an election in Rhode Island, in 
early August, to fill a Congress seat. 
A huge Democratic majority of last 
November was completely reversed. 

The death of a Representative-at- 
Large from Ohio, elected last No- 


vember, creates another vacancy. 
Under the laws of Ohio, Governor 
Martin Davey is under obligation to 
call a special election. He has no 
discretion except to name the date. 
When the seat of a Congressman-at- 
Large becomes vacant, and the entire 
voting strength of a state has an op- 
portunity to express itself, the test 
becomes exceptional and almost con- 
clusive. There would be no other 
issue in such an election except the 
approval or disapproval of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

It was reported last month that 
Governor Davey, who is supposed to 
be open to instructions from the 
White House—and actually received 
approval of a PWA allotment of $20,- 
000,000 for Ohio as his decision was 
being made—was willing to evade 
the legal requirements on the ground 
that a special election this year 
would be expensive. 

The Republican victory in Rhode 
Island showed that eastern consum- 
ers have turned against processing 
taxes and other devices, which have 
been invented to serve the interests 
of sections or classes, rather than to 
promote the welfare of all the people. 

Doubtless there are other states— 
which pay little or nothing to the 
federal Treasury but which have been 
receiving most of the benefit from the 
processing taxes, from the silver poli- 
cy, and from some other of the New 
Deal dispensations—that would follow 
the loaves and fishes again, and sup- 
port the hand that feeds them. Even 
the cotton states, with the price of raw 
cotton stimulated under Bankhead 
laws and AAA methods, might 
imagine themselves still too depend- 
ent upon such artificial props and 
supports to turn their backs against 
bonuses and bounties. 


Left Leader at Last 


The President has chosen, appar- 
ently, to turn away from conservative 
counsels and to seek the support at 
the polls next year of those who have 
followed the teachings of Father 
Coughlin, Dr. Townsend, Senator 
Huey Long, and the other evangelists 
who teach the doctrine that wealth 
can be shared by everybody through 
confiscatory taxation of large incomes 
and inheritances, and through busi- 
ness taxes at rates discriminating 
against larger units in favor of smaller 
ones. The acceptance or the rejection 
of such ideas will merely test the in- 
telligence and the moral fibre of the 

















A TIDAL WAVE OF TAXES 


BY E. ROLAND HARRIMAN 


Five billion in taxes annually are required to foot the federal spend- 
ing orgy. ‘Hidden taxes” now soak the poor more than the rich. The 
brackets waits only on the 1936 elections. 


raid on lower income 


THE FEDERAL government is spending 
in the three fiscal years 1934, 1935 
and 1936 almost as much money as 
the Government spent in its first 124 
years of existence. From the day 
George Washington took the oath of 
office in 1789 down to the first term 
of Woodrow Wilson, the Government 
spent $24,521,845,000. Last year, this 
year, and next year—just three years 
—the Government has spent and will 
spend the gigantic sum of $24,208,- 
535,000. 

That illustrates the speed with 
which federal money is being spent. 
There has piled up now a roll of 
yearly deficits that have reached 
nearly 15 billion dollars, with one 
continuing out-of-balance budget 
after another and no immediate pros- 
pect of relief. 

To meet these huge deficits and 
history-making expenditures, the 
Government has_ been borrowing 
money. It borrowed $615,972,000 in 
1931; $2,685,721,000 in 1932; $3,051,- 
670,000 in 1933; $4,514,469,000 in 1934; 
$1,647,756,210 in 1935, the fiscal year 
just ended. And it will have to bor- 
row perhaps $4,000,000,000 in 1936 to 
make both ends meet. 

How long the Government can run 
in the red, and how much debt the 
nation can stand, are questions be- 
yond the purpose of this manuscript. 
Sooner or later the government and 
the people—whether some of the lat- 
ter think they are taxpayers or not 
—will have to face the blue music of 
taxes. Everyone knows when money 
is borrowed it must be paid back. 

You do not have to be an expert to 
realize that we do not avoid taxes by 
borrowing money to pay these enor- 
mous government expenditures. By 
borrowing money, the Government 
merely postpones tax payments and 
thus lays a greater burden on the 
future. It is a legacy which the pres- 
ent generation is passing on to its 


children, its grandchildren and, no 
doubt, its great grandchildren. These 
in time will probably wish the pres- 
ent generation had never been born. 

These 13 billion dollars of accumu- 
lated deficits will have to be paid in 
taxes at some time. Not only that, 
but other deficits that may follow 
from now on. 

How much will the annual tax bill 
be? Where is the money coming 
from? These are obvious questions 
that confront the nation. If we take 
the present fiscal year that began on 
July 1 as the basis for calculation, it 
will be seen that the deficit will be 
at least 4 billion dollars a year. Fed- 
eral expenditures for this fiscal year 
exceed 8 billion dollars, made up as 
follows: 


1. Legislative, judicial and ex- 
COUEVOD ie oe wedey dean ceoes $ 36,595,000 

2. Civil departments and 
DAONOIOR. L565: cick Sewanee 28 788,057,169 
3. National defense............. 792,484,265 

4. Veterans’ pensions and 
WOETIGHES fo. ieee cadacces 704,885,500 

5. Debt charges: 

1 CE ee een 875,000,000 
Retirements.............. 636,434,000 
GRC RCI 52. os Cbne cess 64,946,200 
7. Recovery and relief......... 4,582,011,475 
8. Supplemental items......... 40,000,000 
Total expenditures.......... $8,520,413,699 


To meet these expenditures out of 
taxes would mean doubling the esti- 
mated tax revenue. 

Now the budget for this same fiscal 
year anticipates revenue in amount 


$3,972,000,000, from the following 
sources: 
1. Income taxes (personal and 
CORDORSUOISY, ooo cecccccuccs $1,188,000,000 
2. Excise and other miscel- 
HAMNCOUS: CAKES... «.. 6 6.66 5<6¢0 1,686,000,000 
BO a ee 298,000,000 
4, Processing taxes............. 570,000,000 
5. Non-revenue receipts....... 250,000,000 


ROGGE TOUGKUE. 5 6656s. ck odes $3,972,000,000 


Call it 4 billion dollars. The differ- 
ence between 8 billion dollars of 
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expenditures (exclusive of debt re- 
tirement) and 4 billion dollars of 
revenue leaves about 4 billion dollars 
additional revenue to be raised. This 
means 4 billion dollars added to the 
public debt. It is impossible to add 
4 billion dollars to the federal tax 
load in the present state of business 
and national income. The largest 
amount of federal revenue ever col- 
lected was $6,700,000,000 in 1920. 

I do not think the American public 
can or will carry this additional bur- 
den. Federal expenditures will have 
to be cut before Congress will dare 
to hand the people new taxes 
amounting to 4 billion dollars. Never- 
theless, at the present rate of spend- 
ing and with no curtailment of ex- 
penditures, the people may just as 
well realize that this is the picture 
that faces them. 


It is a bitter pill for all of us, but 
it will not compare with the bitter- 
ness for those who finally realize that 
the increased taxes, or much of these 
increased taxes, are coming down 
square on their already tax-bent 
backs. Some day the bills, now met 
by borrowing, will have to be raid. 

It has been the custom in this coun- 
try, and rightly so, to “soak the rich” 
—those who can afford most to pay 
taxes. But ‘':6 depression years have 
reduced profits a 1d earnings, not only 
for corporations but for individuals, 





THE NATIONAL DEBT 
GROWS 
JUNE 30 TOTAL PER CAPITA 
1913 $1,193,047,745 12.26 
1917 2,975,618,585 28.57 
1919 25,482,034,419 246.09 
1930 16,185,308,299 131.38 
1931 16,801,485,143 135.42 
1932 19,487,009,766 156.12 
1933 22,538,672,560 179,32 
1934 27,053,141,414 213.75 
1935 28,700,892,624 227.07 













































UNCLE SAM'S EXPENSES 


YEAR GENERAL EMERGENCY 

1929 $3,848,463,190 
1930 3,994,152,487 
1931 4,219,950,339 
1932 5,274,325,51 3* 
1933 5,306,623,054* 
1934 $3,239,590,074** $4,004,135,551 7,243, 725,625 
1935 3,705,905,735** 3,574,975,157 7,541,784,829 


*These figures are revised by U. S. Treasury to include all expenditures. 
**Include trust fund payments. 


TOTAL 
















FIVE YEARS OF DEFICITS 


near confiscation, it cannot obtain 





YEAR REVENUES EXPENDITURES SURPLUS DEFICIT 

1929 $4,033,250,225 $3,848,463,190 $184,787,035 

1930 4,177,941,702 3,994,152,487 183,789,215 

1931 3,317,233,494 4,219,950,339 $902,716,845 

1932 2,121,228,006 5,274,325,513 3,153,097,507 

1933 2,238,356,180 5,306,623,054 3,068,266,874 

1934 3,277,733,940 7,243,725,625 3,965,991 ,685 

1935 4,030,127,436 7,541,784,829 3,511,657,392 
Total deficit $14,601,730,303 











and they no longer offer the easy 
target or easy source of previous 
years. 

According to the last available 
figures from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the total net income of all 
corporations and all industrial groups 
for the year 1933, for taxable pur- 
poses, was only $2,500,000,000. Please 
note this is the net income. The total 
net income of all individuals report- 
ing over $5,000 was only $4,000,000,- 
000. Again please note the net. To- 
gether they add up to $6,500,000,000. 

If you take 100 per cent of all the 
net taxable income of all the cor- 
porations and 100 per cent of all the 
net incomes of all individuals over 
$5,000, you will still be 1% billion 
dollars short of paying the tax bill. 
Assuming that business recovers fast 
enough in 1935, so that additional 
revenue from these two sources will 
supply the extra'1% billion dollars 
required, you are faced with the 
necessity of taking all net income 
from both sources to make up a tax 
bill to meet federal expenditures. 
That is nothing more nor less than 


confiscation, and naturally not to be 
thought of. It is 100 per cent com- 
munistic, and Russian at the Russian 
best. 

Further examining the reports of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
1933, we find that of the total income 
from all those filing returns, over 7 
billion dollars was made up of sal- 
aries and wages, that 2 billion dollars 
came from business and partnerships 
(exclusive of interest and dividends), 
and that of the 13 billion dollars gross 
total income reported almost 70 per 
cent came from salaries and wages 
and from smaller business. 

So, where is this tax money coming 
from? Despite the fact that the ac- 
cepted policy of “soak the rich” will 
be continued, there is no place else 
to go except to those in the lower 
income brackets. This means that 


the bulk of the revenue will have to 
come out of the earnings of the great 
mass of the population. Briefly ex- 
pressed, that means “soak the poor”. 

Congress will increase the rate of 
the larger income groups, but unless 
it adopts a policy of confiscation or 


anywhere near the necessary rev- 
enue. Therefore it will have to seek 
its revenue from those in the lower 
income brackets, or resort to a sales 
tax, or both. To do either one of 
these two means “soaking the poor”. 
Therefore, it is quite likely the new 
taxation will fall on the low income 
groups with greater severity than 
ever before in American history. In 
fact this transition has already begun. 






Soaking the Poor 


In the fiscal year 1930, $3,040,000,000 
was the total internal revenue col- 
lected. Eighty-two per cent of this 
came from taxes on property and 
income, such as individual and cor- 
porate incomes and inheritance taxes. 
Only 18 per cent came from excise 
and other taxes on commodities, 
chiefly on tobacco and amusements. 

In the fiscal year ended last June, 
internal revenue (including process- 
ing taxes) totaled $3,278,000,000. In 
spite of the fact that new taxes were 
imposed on corporations and on divi- 
dends, and in spite of increased in- 
heritance tax rates, the total amount 
collected from property and income 
was only 42 per cent of the internal 
revenue collected. 

In the last fiscal year 58 per cent 
of the internal revenue came from 
various excise and sales taxes on 
commodities and from _ processing 
taxes. These taxes were paid for out 
of the things that you and I buy, not 
from what we have earned. 

Furthermore, the poor are being 
“soaked” every hour of the day, 
largely through hidden taxes—an in- 
teresting, painless device conceived by 
the professional politicians. Scarcely 
one person in ten today in America is 
conscious of these hidden taxes, 
largely because he does not have 
them handed to him in the form of a 
bill. 

It is an axiom among Congressmen, 
when passing a bill appropriating 
money, to avoid whenever possible 
stating how the money will be raised. 

(Continued on page 62) 




















*Does not include $2,211,375,756 increment from reducing the gold dollar. 
fund. The remainder is being used largely to retire federal bonds against which nationa 


UNCLE SAM'S INCOME 


Ordinary receipts including trust fund receipts, but excluding increment resulting from 
devaluation of gold dollar and seigniorage resulting from silver purchases in 1935. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





PROCESSING 


CUSTOMS INCOME TAX TAX INTERNAL REVENUE 

1929 $602,262,786 $2,330,711,823 $607,307,549 
1930 587,000,903 2,410,986,978 628,308,036 
1931 378,354,005 1,860,394,295 569,386,721 

1932 327,754,969 1,057,335,853 503,670,481 

1933 250,750,251 746,206,445 858,217,512 
1934 313,434,302 817,961,481 $353,048,797 1,469,593,550 
1935 343,353,033 1,099,118,638 521,379,871 1,657,191,519 





Of this, $2,000,000,000 was set aside in the stabilization 
{ bank notes had been circulated. 






ALL OTHER 
REVENUE TOTAL 

$492,968,067 $4,033,250,295 

551,645,785 4,171,941, 102 

509,098,473 3,31 7,233,494 

232,466,703 2/191,228,006 

383,181,972 9238, 356,180 

323,695,810 3,277, 733,940* 

409,084,375 4,030,127,436 
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Keystone 


THAT ETHIOPIAN FUSS 


BY ROGER SHAW 


Not since Boers and Riffs battled Europe has 
Africa been so disturbed. Here are the 
whys and wherefores of a pending tropical 


race-riot watched by the troubled world. 
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D URING THE YEAR of grace, 1896, a 
semi-tribal force of 90,000 black Abys- 
sinians wiped”out a trained army of 
13,000 Italian regulars in the battle of 
Adowa. It was a dark day in penin- 
sular military history, a prime disaster 
in the epic of Italian colonization, only 
to be exceeded by Italy’s catastrophic 
defeat at the experienced hands of 
Austro-German shock troops in the 
Caporetto offensive of 1917. Italy 
was avenged in respect to Austria at 
Vittorio Veneto, late in 1918. But 
Adowa still rankles, and it may be 
that its gory sequel will transpire in 
the final stormy months of 1935. Time 
will tell. 

Abyssinia, or Ethopia, is the last 
native state in Africa, for Egypt is 
tied to England, and Liberia is hardly 
to be taken seriously. There are 10 
million dark-skinned Abyssinians, 
who occupy an area totalling over 
350,000 square miles—a third more 
than our own Texas. To the north is 
Italian Eritrea, to the southeast is Ital- 
ian Somaliland. Land-locked Abys- 
sinia is separated from the Gulf of 
Aden by French and British Somali- 
land. Behind her loom up the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, British Uganda, and 
the British Kenya colony. Though 
deprived of a seacoast, a 780-mile 
railway line runs from the gulf port 
of Djibouti, in French Somaliland, 
back to the little Abyssinian capital 
of Addis Ababa, population 70,000. 

While the Abyssinian masses are 
negroid in type—hardly different 
from other African native stocks— 
the ruling caste is of a dusky semitic 
strain, with finely chiseled features 
and thin lips. The royal house— 
Lions of Judah—indeed claim direct 
descent from the biblical Queen of 
Sheba, who in distant days girl- 
befriended old King Solomon. Evi- 
dently she did a good job of it. 
Emperor Haile Selassie is a very 
sturdy figure. 

Abyssinia is Christian too, and not 
by the recent foreign-missionary 
route. Abyssinian prelates regard the 
“Bishop of Rome” as a comparative 
newcomer, for their African creed was 
derived from the very ancient St. 
Athanasius in the fourth century of 
our era. Abyssinians—Alexandrian 
Coptics—rank exceedingly high in 
the Christian who’s who; for they 
were among the earliest converts, far 
ahead of Anglo-Saxons, Slavs, and 
Teutons, who arrived in Christendom 
late and now seem to be turning away 
again. There is no voodoo, no ethical 
culture, no neo-paganism, no atheism 
in Abyssinia. There are, however, 
strong Mohammedan minorities. 

This Ethiopian land has been a loyal 
member of the League of Nations 
since 1923. Once the slave-trade 
flourished within her wild borders, 





but it has been outlawed. Domestic 
slavery still exists in a patriarchal 
way, but there is in progress a grad- 
ual policy of emancipation. Debtors 
and creditors are sometimes chained 
together until the debtor pays up; 
but just how eager the creditor is to 
press his claims, with such an indem- 
nity in prospect, remains problemati- 
cal. Were every Wall Street banker 
to have a western farmer-laborite 
riveted to his wrist, American eco- 
nomics might tell a different story. 

The Abyssinian army, incidentally, 
is no joke despite some rather ner- 
vous Italian jesting. Total war 
strength will amount to 800,000 men. 
Some 20,000 are trained infantry 
regulars, taught by Belgian experts. 
There are 80,000 well organized cav- 
alry in addition. The remaining 
700,000 are tribal and feudal levies, 
led by their own fierce chieftains who 
know the local war business. 


Embattled Blacks 


Abyssinian armament is not to be 
sneezed at either. There are 1,000 
machine-guns and 100 field guns, 
some of them anti-aircraft. Regulars 
are well equipped with modern rifles, 
and there are said to be 200,000 
spears. Abyssinia has no gas equip- 
ment, nor protective gas-masks to 
date. Also, there is no adequate de- 
fense against the Italian liquid-fire 
throwers. Fokker fighting planes, 
made in Germany, have been shipped 
in through French Somaliland, and a 
tried corps of high-class Swedish avi- 
ators is expected to fly them. British 
and German soldiers of fortune— 
some of them idealists—have been 
offering their services to the Abys- 
sinian high command. New York 
Harlem is in a color-conscious racial 
uproar. 

Italy is expecting to fight a highly 
mechanized war against her black 
opponents in Africa. A powerful air 
force of 300 planes will be under Gen- 
eral Italo Balbo, who flew to our Chi- 
cago Fair in 1933. He has been 
sulking in African semi-exile for a 
year or more, as colonial adminis- 
trator. He is an experienced, if unre- 
liable, air commander. No less than 
100 flame-throwing specialists, with 
their horrible machinery, have also 
been sent down for the Abyssinian 
campaign. 

Mussolini has called up nearly a 
million men in his general mobiliza- 
tion. Of these, 250,000 are in East 
Africa or on the way. Another 


600,000 were massed along the Aus- 
trian frontier to prevent any nazi coup 
against the shaky pro-Italian govern- 
ment at Vienna. The troops sent to 
Africa have been in part fascist 
militiamen, full of boyish enthusiasm, 
and partly regular conscripts, sulky 





socialist strongholds. 


in the extreme. Armored-car ex- 
perts and tankmen have been called 
up from the automotive factories of 
Turin and Milan, which are former 
The political 
reliability of these drafted techni- 
cians is problematical. Furthermore, 
it is all of 5,000 miles from Italy to 
the African front. 

It has heretofore been a tacit rule 
among European powers that home 
conscripts should never be used for 
faraway colonial warfare. British 
regulars and volunteers fought the 
Boer war of 1900, and the French 
Foreign Legion—hired gladiators— 
tackled the Moors in 1923 and there- 
after. Conscripting unhappy farm- 
boys for the tropics, and in no sense 
for home defense, is another matter 
entirely. It is bound to cause mur- 
murings among the peasantry and 
proletariat of the peninsula. 

Not only are the disease-ridden 
climate and terrain extremely diffi- 
cult for Europeans, with lack of 
water and mountainous irregularities; 
Italian mechanical equipment is out 
of date. Many of the Fiat tanks and 
trucks are old and rickety, and the 
flying machines—at least in part—are 
nicknamed “winged coffins” because 
of their antiquity. Marksmanship is 
poor, and drill emphasis has been 
placed on bayonet work that will 
doubtless prove valueless. Rifle 
muzzles are encumbered with funnel- 
shaped grenade throwers, for Italian 
tactics visualize a grenade barrage 
before the inevitable bayonet charge. 
The officer corps—excluding fascist 
party members—has a reputation for 
slackness dating back to 1848, and 
Italian military morale is tradition- 
ally low. There will be a spearhead 
of 40,000 native troops, recruited in 
Eritrea and Somaliland, who can 
stand the climate. But their temper 
will be uncertain when confronted by 
Abyssinian black brothers. 

The fascist march on Rome of 1922 
was led by four chieftains (Mussolini 
himself took a sleeping-car). These 
were Balbo, Grandi, De Vecchi, and 
De Bono. Two of them are now in 
Africa for the campaign, Balbo and 
General Emilio De Bono, a splendid 
old veteran of the World War and 
so-called revolution. De Bono will 
probably assume the chief military 
command in East Africa, and he is a 
very sensible selection. It has been 
rumored that Mussolini would lead in 
person, but Il Duce was only a cor- 
poral in the World War and knows 
nothing whatsoever about colonial 
fighting tactics. No doubt he will be 
needed to hold down the uncertain 
situation in Italy herself. Inspiration 
is one thing, skill is quite another, 
and it takes a Napoleon Bonaparte 
to combine both. 

There are several theories as to 
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why Italy is willing to undertake the 
Abyssinian venture. One is_ that 
Mussolini is expecting a_ general 
European war, and that by his mob- 
ilization he has gotten the jump on 
his rivals. Another is that he wishes, 
egotistically, to paint the colonial map 
a little bit greener. But the most 
likely reason is that domestic dissen- 
sion demands a war to distract atten- 
tion from the hard times that fascist 
monetary deflation has brought to 
Italy. Wages are very low, as is the 
standard of living, and there have 
been too many bankruptcies and 
bank failures. Strikes are forbidden 
by machine-guns, and the censorship 
has been rigidly enforced. There 
have been true stories of graft in 
high places, and conflicts with the 
omnipotent Catholic church. It is 
high time for a fascist field-day, so 
critics declare. Furthermore, Italy is 
almost totally lacking in such indus- 
trial essentials as iron, coal, and oil, 
although she has developed hydro- 
electric power to a superb degree. 

Abyssinia, meanwhile, has untapped 
natural resources, although their ex- 
tent is still comparatively uncertain. 
In the south and west of the country 
are gold mines, and elsewhere are 
veins of gold-carrying quartz. There 
is some platinum reported, and also 
iron, coal, and potash. Stock-raising 
is well suited to the terrain, and close 
to 15 million head of cattle browse in 
Abyssinian pasture lands. Natives 
also raise large numbers of sheep, 
goats, horses, mules, and pigs. The 
soil is exceedingly fertile for grains, 
cotton, and sugar-cane. 


Hotcha Climate 


The east of the country is hot and 
dry, semi-desertlike. The lower 
basin of the Sobat is swampy and 
malarial. Elsewhere, the climate is 
quite healthy and temperate, even 
for Europeans. Much of the land is 
plateau and mountain, although cer- 
tain great valleys are fever-ridden 
and dangerous to the white man. The 
rainy season terminates in Septem- 
ber, but starts again even more 
heavily in January, and it is this im- 
portant consideration which * has 
helped deter Italian offensive action 
to date. Lions, leopards, elephants, 
rhinoceros, zebras, 
abound, along with other very wild 
life, and they might even trouble 
combatants to the common discom- 
fort of tribesman and fascist. Gen- 
erally speaking, the terrain is badly 
suited for the maneuvers of motor- 
ized and mechanized units, and the 
scattered mud and clay villages are 
poor targets for the bombs of ravag- 
ing warbirds. Abyssinia, unlike Eng- 
land, France, or Germany, has no 
nerve-centers to strike at. 


and giraffes ~ 








World opinion, for the most part, 
is with Abyssinia. England is espe- 
cially vociferous in her support of 
the Ethiopians, to the extreme annoy- 
ance of Italy, while America is not 
far behind in unofficial expressions 
of sympathy. Japan, which finds 
Abyssinia a profitable market for her 
cheap factory goods, wishes to keep 
Haile Selassie’s empire independent 
for business reasons; and furthermore, 
Japan has come to pose as defender 
of colored peoples against the whites. 
Pan-Oriental Turkey is strongly pro- 
Abyssinian and anti-Italian, as is 
Germany, which desires to end the 
Italian domination of Germanic Aus- 
tria. Only France, which dislikes 
England and fears a greater Ger- 
many, is in sympathy with the 
Italians. Soviet Russia has been long 
the loudly proclaimed opponent of 
western imperialist expansion, and 
hence—although the ally of France 
—must root for the Abyssinian team. 

England has_ been _ especially 
aroused because Lake Tsana and the 
head-waters of the Blue Nile river 
are located in western Abyssinia, and 
the regulation of these affect irri- 
gation projects in Egypt and Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. In regard to this, 
John Bull has made treaties which 
he has no intention of having dis- 
turbed by Italian aggression. There 
have been threats by the British to 
close the Suez canal, connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea, to 
Italian troop transports; and counter- 
threats by the Italians to bomb to 
pieces the British naval base at Malta. 
The fascist newspaper Ottobre has 
been especially violent, and British 
and American cabinet ministers have 
urged Mussolini to exercise at least 
a minimum of moderation. British 
battleships could blockade the entire 
Italian peninsula in a few days time, 
and Mussolini of course realizes this. 
Italy is extremely vulnerable by 
water. Meanwhile, the chivalrous 
British forget their own annexation 
of two South African Boer republics. 

The League of Nations has been 
attempting to settle the Abyssinian 
question by desperate last-minute ne- 
gotiations; by suggesting territorial 
swaps, economic concessions, and 
even an Italian mandate over the 
Ethiopians. France, however, is be- 
hind Italy and England is in favor of 
Abyssinia, dividing the League coun- 
sels; while it is difficult for the mod-, 
ern Caesar to withdraw after his 
oratorical threats. 

Your correspondent has Ethiopian 
sympathies, as have most Americans. 
But his chief pity is not for the war- 
like blacks, who have chances of 
success. It is for the unfortunate 
Italian conscripts, torn from their 
farms and slums willy-nilly, at the 
imperious behest of a dictator. 
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FORWARD! Marching columns of Italian fascist militiamen stride 
. toward Ethiopia and a warfare of unknown danger. 
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MAPPED Here is Ethiopia, portrayed in black, hemmed in by Euro- 


pean colonies. Italian transports travel 5,000 miles, via Suez. 





F | R E " A long line of prostrate Ethiopian regulars who know how to 
. shoot their modern repeaters. Note the “comfortable” feet. 
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IS ROOSEVELT’S THRONE TOTTERING? 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Astute political psychologists profess to see a wave of 






reaction rising against the endless threats, experiments and extrava- 


LIKE A CHANNEL swimmer struggling 
in the treacherous cross-currents, 
with the starting cheers far behind 
him and a long pull ahead, is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. For the next few 
months, now that Congress is out of 
the way, Mr. Roosevelt will turn his 
attention to the task of reéstablishing 
his prestige. Wrapped in this effort 
is his fate in 1936. 

Those closest to the President 
would not confess, openly, to the 
heretical thought that there has been 
any important recession of Adminis- 
tration strength. They will admit that 
some surface wrinkles are visible. 
But underneath, they insist, the coun- 
try is for Roosevelt to the core. Ad- 
ministration headquarters views the 
political outlook with outward, if not 
inward, calm. 

Republican eyes see a quite differ- 
ent landscape. They see a President 
who has over-reached himself, spread 
out too thinly, forfeited public confi- 
dence, piled one political blunder on 
another, lost the support of the most 
substantial leaders of his own party, 
over-dosed the country with reform, 
collided head on with the Supreme 
Court, and alarmed great numbers 
of the citizenry with deep hints about 
a further enlargement of federal 
power with or without a constitu- 
tional amendment. 


The Scared Taxpayer 


They see business, generally speak- 
ing, lined up against the President. 
They see the large middle-class be- 
coming increasingly curious as_ to 
how the New Deal bill will be paid. 
In short, they see armies of voters, 
prodigals, shuffling back toward the 
Old Homestead. The pendulum of 
politics swings violently in American 
presidential years, and the Republi- 
cans think they see it now racing 
back toward the right. 





gance. ‘The New Deal is now deserted by most leading Democrats. 


That is the general outline. But it 
is like an intricate mosaic. As you 
come closer and examine the detail, 
you find that the rough outline 
(which appears so sharply delineated 
at a distance) breaks up into hun- 
dreds of little pieces, each relatively 
insignificant in itself but fitting into 
the whole picture. Let us look more 
closely at the pieces. 

First of all, the key is in Mr. 
Roosevelt himself. Republicans are 
incidental beneficiaries of whatever 
trouble he may encounter. The vot- 
ing public is so inclined to vote 
against someone, rather than for 
someone, that the Republicans can do 
little to control their destiny in 1936 
except to keep attention directed at 
the flaws they detect in the President. 
In so far as the future can be read, 
one must seek the answer in Mr. 
Roosevelt himself and in the effects 
of what he is doing. : 

His elements of strength are tre- 
mendous, despite the hostile clamor 
which has been so conspicuous for 
the last few months. He has tied 
labor closely to him. This he has 
done not only by his record gener- 
ally, but specifically through the 
Wagner Disputes Act and by his insis- 
tence (despite constitutional doubts) 
upon passage of the Guffey coal bill, 
written by the United Mine Workers. 
This ties to him, more tightly than 
ever, thousands of coal miners and 
their families in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, not 
to mention the sympathetic effect 
everywhere upon organized labor and 
those friendly to it. 

Labor, at the moment, is to be 
counted almost in a block for Roose- 
velt. It is no insignificant political 
ally, and its strongholds are in states 
where otherwise Mr. Roosevelt is in 
the most trouble. 

While the AAA processing taxes 
have alienated considerable strength 
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By R. D. Smith from Nesmith 





BEAT SANTA CLAUS? 


in New England, the Administration 
agricultural program still continues 
popular among the farmers of the 
large central block of states in the 
Middle West, states which are nor- 
mally Republican. Business and the 
bar protest vehemently, but the 
farmer has in the last two years ex- 
perienced something tangible. 

Ever since the Armistice knocked 
the bottom out of farm prices, he had 
been clamoring for help from Wash- 
ington. The McNary-Haugen bill was 
vetoed by the Republicans. The 
Hoover farm board left prices worse 
than before. Mr. Roosevelt, with a 
scheme the like of which the country 
had never seen before, nevertheless 
managed to bring farm prices up and 
to send into the farmer’s pockets 
actual cash payments from the Gov- 
ernment—$100, $400, or maybe $800 
or $1,000 a year. 























The farmer knows the Government 
has for years subsidized industry 
with a high tariff. He knows that 
industry kept up its prices. Now for 
the first time he is getting a subsidy. 
Perhaps he does not understand it. 
Perhaps he wonders sometimes how 
the bill will be paid. But meantime 
he is able to meet his mortgage in- 
terest, clothe his children, and send 
them to school. 

He and most of his fellows want 
to keep this for a while. They are 
pretty closely tied to Mr. Roosevelt, 
although most of them were reared 
as Republicans. Farmers and their 
families constitute about half of the 
nation’s population. While Mr. Roose- 
velt will not get all their votes, they 
are a fundamental pillar of strength. 

Then you have the relief rolls— 


H. Armstrong Roberts 








roughly 20,000,000 persons, counting 
dependents. Not all in this group are 
voters, and not all who are will vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt. It is a mistake to 
count too much on gratitude, but it 
is reasonable to assume that they 
wish relief to continue and a major- 
ity of this. group would be fearful 
of the Republicans whittling it down. 
In so far as they strike at Mr. Roose- 
velt, it will be by moving on to some 
more eloquent promiser like Huey 
Long, if such a candidate appears. \In 
the main, however, this sizable re- 
lief group is another pillar among the 
Roosevelt foundations. , 
The last large group upon whic 

his strength rests is that of the job- 
holders and those directly deriving 
advantage from the Government. 


These include some 600,000 civilian 
employees, AAA local committeemen 
spread through almost every county, 











the state and local organizations 
(Democrats control two-thirds of the 
state legislatures and _ thirty-eight 
governorships, not to mention count- 
less county, township, and municipal 
offices) plus the business men who 
have obtained contracts or favors 
from the Government or who have 
expectations. 

These are the Roosevelt mercena- 
ries. On election day one of them 
is equal to a dozen indignant citizens 
who complain about the New Deal 
but seize the holiday to get in a final 
thirty-six holes of golf for the season. 
These are the people who will round 
up relatives, friends, and neighbors 
and get them to the polls. They are 
the ones who get the ballots into the 
boxes, because they have a direct, 
immediate, personal stake in doing so. 


Kautman-Fabry 





Organized labor, mid-west farmers, 20,000,000 people on relief rolls, and all political jobholders may together 
insure Mr. Roosevelt’s second term regardless of whether or not he favors rewriting the Constitution. Can he lose? 


Labor, farmer, relief client, and 
job-holder. They do not go in much 
for political speaking. They are not 
important enough to have their 
speeches printed in the newspapers. 
But they are exceedingly numerous, 
and any candidate for President who 
can count upon their general support 
is not to be laughed off. 


Force of Habit 


One more fact needs only to be 
mentioned. That is the block of 
southern states, roughly 20 per cent 
of the electoral vote. Despite the op- 
position of Huey Long, Governor 
Talmadge, and such conservatives as 
Senators Glass and Byrd of Virginia, 
these states are safe for the Demo- 
crats. At this time Louisiana alone 
is regarded by the Administration as 
in danger. Trouble may develop else- 
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where within the next year, but the 
best guess possible now is that the 
South, excepting Louisiana, will stick. 

Those are the elements of Roose- 
velt’s strength in so far as they can 
be reduced to political groups. Yet 
it should be borne in mind that in 
reality no such air-tight grouping 
takes place on election day. Count- 
less numbers are swayed by other 
factors—by tidal waves, by irrational 
considerations, by prejudices for or 
against, even by what the boss says. 

And it is precisely this considera- 
tion that is uppermost in Republican 
calculations. Many politicians believe 
that presidential elections are “fro- 
zen” some months in advance of the 
balloting. Everyone in both parties 
who was not too blinded by his own 
interest knew long in advance that 
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Harding would be elected in 1920, 
Coolidge in 1924, Hoover in 1928, and 
Roosevelt in 1932. In 1920 and 1932, 
the outcome was practically certain 
even before the candidates were 
nominated, so deep were the tidal 
currents running. 

Republicans believe such a phe- 
nomenon is taking place now. 

First, they count upon the so- 
called constitutional issue. That is a 
broad term and covers a number of 
things—the unprecedented executive 
power which Mr. Roosevelt sought 
and obtained, the experiments, de- 
partures from the traditional concep- 
tion of what the federal government 
should do, the sharp reversals at the 
hands of the courts, and lastly Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement that the Su- 
preme Court in the NRA decision 
had gone back to the horse-and- 
buggy days and that the issue before 


















the country was whether the federal 
government should have power to 
meet social and economic problems. 

That involves curtailment of state 
rights and expansion of federal 
power. It is the question, as old as the 
Constitution, which divided the Ham- 
iltonians and the Jeffersonians. Ex- 
cept that now the Democrats are on 
the side of Hamilton and the Republi- 
cans are back to Jefferson. How far 
Mr. Roosevelt intends to press this 
issue is uncertain. The first reaction 
to his trial balloon was not favorable. 
Republicans, seeing that, are deter- 
mined to hammer at the issue, if pos- 
sible trying to force Mr. Roosevelt to 
stay with it. 


Muddling Through 


This is one broad, deep-rooted base 
on which Republican hopes now rest. 
In addition they rest on an accumula- 
tion of administrative failures such 
as General Johnson’s bungling of 
NRA, the failure of PWA as a pump- 
priming measure, the irritations and 
criticisms over relief, the unconven- 
tional ideas of Wallace and Tugwell, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own errors of judg- 
ment such as his letter insisting upon 
enactment of the Guffey coal bill re- 
gardless of constitutional doubts 
“however reasonable”, his haphazard 
handling of the $4,880,000,000 work- 
relief appropriation and the obvious 
misplanning and lack of attention sur- 
rounding it. 

His politically abortive move for 
share-the-wealth taxes, which though 
widely popular in principle was 
accompanied by such maladroit ma- 
neuvers as practically to destroy its 
political advantage. 


Keystone 


Governor and Mrs. Alf M. Landon enter the national limelight 
because he has put Kansas on a novel pay-as-you-go basis. 


NEXT? 








Lastly, the Republicans count upon 
aid and comfort, if not active support, 
from a number of prominent Dem- 
ocrats who have parted company with 
the New Deal. Some of this group 
may openly oppose Mr. Roosevelt. All 
of them have been bitter in their 
criticism of him in the last few 
months. They have called the tunes 
which the Republicans are now chant- 
ing. They have no sympathy with 
what Mr. Roosevelt is doing and say 
so almost daily. 

In this list are the most eminent 
figures in the Democratic party— 
Alfred E. Smith and John W. Davis, 
former presidential candidates; Sen- 
ator Carter Glass of Virginia, who 
refused to be Mr. Roosevelt’s Secre- 
tary of Treasury; his colleague, 
Senator Byrd, Virginia Democratic 
national committeeman; former Gov- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland; Lewis 
Douglas, Mr. Roosevelt’s former bud- 
get director; Senator Tydings of 
Maryland; Newton D. Baker of Ohio; 
Senator David I. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts;Senator Bailey of North Car- 
olina; Senator George of Georgia; 
Senator Gore of Oklahoma; the old 
Shouse-Raskob group; and so on. 

The Administration is inclined to 
view this opposition . lightly, saying 
either that its members have no 
political influence left, or else that 
they are so closely tied to state 
political organizations that they will 
have to go along with the ticket. 

But to say that this whole galaxy 
of Democrats, for years leaders of the 
party, most of them elected and re- 
elected time after time, has no polit- 
ical influence is ridiculous. When 
such a group en masse denounces 
most of the basic policies of Mr. 
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Roosevelt, it is incredible that many 
persons will not be influenced by that 
fact, by the daily hammering of such 
distinguished figures. One of them, 
Senator Carter Glass, made a speech 
in the 1932 campaign answering Mr. 
Hoover’s Des Moines speech, on the 
battle to save the gold standard. It 
was regarded as the most effective 
single utterance in the last campaign. 
Mr. Roosevelt himself attached great 


_importance to it. 


Only Farley Left 


That brings up the crucial point in 
this situation. Mr. Roosevelt will be 
shot at from all sides in the Republi- 
can fight. No matter who is nom- 
inated by the Republicans, Mr. 
Roosevelt will be the target of a 
barrage from Senator Borah, Colonel 
Knox, Senator Vandenberg, and a 
dozen or more first-line Republican 
heavy-artillery pieces. Normally it 
would be the function of Ritchie, 
Glass, Tydings, Baker, Smith and 
such men to answer. The presidential 
candidate usually saves himself for 
major activity, leaving to his associ- 
ates the task of running interference 
while he carries the ball. 

Who—unless these rather stubborn 
gentlemen are willing to eat in 1936 
all that they have said in 1933, 1934, 
and 1935—will run the interference 
for Mr. Roosevelt next year? Ickes? 
Wallace? Tugwell? Farley? Roper? 
Attorney General Cummings? Not a 
team to inspire tremendous confi- 
dence. The country will ask: Where 
is Smith? Ritchie? Glass? Is no one 
for Mr. Roosevelt except his job- 
holders? Must the defendant plead 
his own case alone? It is a serious 
weakness in the forthcoming Dem- 
ocratic campaign set-up. 

Underlying all these surface con- 
siderations is something which lies 
largely in the field of surmise. Does 
the average person want now, most of 
all, peace and quiet? 

This country by November, 1936, 
will have finished off seven lean 
years, seven years of worry, disaster, 
economic hardship, if not actual pri- 
vation. Perhaps there will still be 
a large number of unemployed, which 
will continue to be a special problem. 
Even so, the prospects are for con- 
tinued improvement in _ business 
activity, returning earnings, and some 
relief from the grinding pressure of 
the anxieties which have been with 
most persons since October, 1929. 

Some astute students of political 
psychology anticipate that we are 
entering a nostalgic cycle, similar to 
the one which swept Harding and 
normalcy back on the throne after a 
decade of turmoil which began with 
the Progressive uprising under The- 
odore Roosevelt and ended with the 

(Continued on page 61) 





DRILL 


| DIDNT KNOW 


A dental surgeon who prefers to work 
on pets will fill that canine cavity. 


Underwood & Underwood 


CROAK 


BY RALPH BAKER 





Call the police if frogs disturb your 
slumbers, but ask for a sharpshooter. 


IT COULD BE DONE 


Trouble? The world is full of trouble-shooters waiting for your call 
to perform an endless variety of unusual personal services, many of 


them free. 


“LIistEN, sergeant, I’m not getting 
enough sleep. I have to work in the 
daytime and I can’t stand it any 
longer.” 

The sergeant was sorry, but he 
didn’t see what the police force had 
to do with it. However, when he 
learned that the trouble was being 
caused by a bullfrog which sang 
mightily in a neighbor’s backyard 
pool, he sent Officer Malarky right 
out to investigate. 

The owner of the frog was inter- 
viewed. He admitted that his frog 
Caesar might be a bit noisy in the 
springtime, and consented to his re- 
moval. But Officer Malarky couldn’t 
catch Caesar. He finally had to re- 
sort to his trusty six-shooter, and 


the musical career of the offending 
amphibian, along with the complaints 
of the neighbor, ended. 

That is an actual example of one 
of the services the police offer. In 
addition to protecting your life and 
property from thugs, they will patch 
up quarrels, disperse noisy birds, and 
even act as nursemaid for the baby 
if you have to leave it at home in an 
emergency. 

And the fire department. The men 
dcn’t spend all their time rescuing 
women with pet dogs from burning 
buildings or squirting chemicals on 
your $10,000 Oriental rug. No, sir. 
Did you know that they have a sal- 
vage squad which is specially trained 
in saving property from damage by 
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With these suggestions you'll know what to do now. 


smoke and water? These two cause 
about 70 per cent of the loss from 
fires, and the salvage squads have 
materially lessened this amount. 

Firemen deal in water as well as 
fire and will obligingly call to pump 
out your flooded basement. In one 
instance they even captured a strayed 
pet bear. One firm-minded woman, 
who knew about and expected ser- 
vice, called the police, the fire de- 
partment, the telephone company, 
and the electric light company to 
rescue her cat from a pole up which 
he had been chased by a dog. The 
firemen got there first and to them 
went the glory of the rescue. 

The many organizations, business 
and civic, that serve the public will 
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Just let the light company get Jr.’s 
kite down. They’re glad to do it. 














A telephone company made it possi- 
ble for this armless man to converse. 
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This daily sterilized diaper service 
relieves Brooklyn mothers of a chore. 





go to almost any lengths in carrying 
out their duties. Since these activ- 
ities are in many cases distinctly un- 
usual, the average person never even 
suspects that they exist. Sometimes 
they are impromptu, done as the need 
arises, but more often they are es- 
tablished services. In general it is 
safe to say that there is nothing you 
can’t get done if you know where to 
go or whom to call. 


In almost every case good will is 


the motive. Hard times and depleted 
budgets have not lessened the ten- 
dency, and in many instances have 
increased it, the reason being the 
greater need for public support. 


Try the Library 


Perhaps the best example of this 
may be found in our large public 
libraries. With a budget reduced on 
an average of fifty per cent they are 
still giving the same service, which, 
especially in the metropolitan ones, 
includes almost everything under the 
sun. Maybe you remember those 
ads of the telegraph company during 
last year’s holidays offering appro- 
priate greetings in all languages. The 
public library supplied the greetings. 
If you receive a letter from Poland, 
or Denmark, or Brazil, and can’t 
translate it, take it to the library. 
That’s what everyone else does. 

People also take practically every 
other type of problem for solution, 
especially arguments where words 
are involved. One library was asked 
to decide the antecedent of the pro- 
noun which in a will. Upon the de- 
cision hung the disposal of a million 
dollar estate. They did it. They will 
look up the answer to any question 
that can be found in books and re- 
port to you by phone when they have 
run it down. 

If you are a writer working on 
something requiring extensive use of 
reference books, some libraries will 
furnish you a private room where 
you can bring your typewriter and 
stenographer. They offer exhibit 
space for unknown artists, provide 
a sound-proofed room for trying out 
music which they check out, furnish 
systems and materials for tracing 
your family tree or making out your 
income tax returns, and the smaller 
ones will often park your children 
with interesting picture books while 
you go shopping. 

Consider the post office. A man 
rushes up to the window out of 
breath and announces that he must 
have back the letter he mailed that 
morning. All he has to do is to fill 
out an identification form and the 
machinery begins to operate. If the 
letter is caught before it leaves the 
city, there is no charge. If the officials 
have to wire, or even cable (which 
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they will do) that expense is charged. 
Strangely enough, it is Canada, and 
not the United States, that maintains 
a complete advertising service for 
mail advertisers. Hundreds of sample 
ads furnish models, and an expert 
gives free advice as to format, size 
and weight with the view of saving 
postage for the advertiser. 

Perhaps you may have had the 
rather startling experience of return- 
ing to your car and finding a telegram 
on the front seat. If so, you opened 
it—no doubt of that—and found that 
the envelope contained a clothing 
ad. That’s one of the new services of 
the telegraph company. They furnish 
the envelopes and the delivery boys. 

That’s not all they do besides send 
wires. Their boys will take you on a 
tour of any city, by auto, bus, on 
foot, any way you want to go, and 
point out the places of interest. The 
charge is by the hour. They will pick 
up and deliver packages, or distribute 
samples, booklets, or what have you, 
on the same basis. You can arrange 
with the office to wake you up in the 
morning, which is practically the 
only service the telephone company 
won't give. 

It’s rather hard, incidentally, to 
match some of the things the tele- 
phone companies do. Like most of 
the public utilities, they will go to 
almost any length to get a new sub- 
scriber or make a friend. They will 
go to the trouble of making a special 
phone which can be used by an arm- 
less man. As pictured at left, the re- 
ceiver and transmitter are mounted 
on the wall, and the man lifts a 
weight with his teeth to establish a 
connection. Deafness doesn’t stop the 
telephone companies, for their tech- 
nicians have worked out a head set 
equipped with amplifiers for people 
with defective hearing. They also 
make it possible for the dumb to 
speak with a little device called an 
artificial larynx. 


Information Please 


Observe this distracted father in 
New York placing an unusual long 
distance call. He must get in touch 
with his strayed son at once. All he 
knows of the lad’s whereabouts is 
that he is in Detroit, probably staying 
at a cheap hotel. Very well, the op- 
erator gets Detroit and a girl there 
begins on a long list of such places. 
If necessary she will call every one 
of them and then go on to rooming 
houses. The son is located, however, 
on the ninth call, and is soon talking 
to his father. For this service the 
telephone company charges only the 
price of a person-to-person call. 

Your light and gas companies have 
some services you’ve perhaps never 
suspected, for these things are rarely 





advertised. The former, for example, 
probably maintains a home econ- 
omist who will not only come out 
and instruct your wife how to use 
the electric range, but will also do 
the cooking. If you want her to do 
so, she will bring along the pans, 
dishes, and foodstuffs. In fact, one 
light company will go so far as to 
serve lunch to as many as ten guests 
of the owner of an electric range, 
bringing the food, the home econ- 
omist to cook it, and a maid to do 
the serving. 

Any light company will send a man 
to your place who will give you ex- 
pert advice as to the type, size, color, 
and number of lights best adapted to 
your residence or place of business. 
You are under no obligation to fol- 
low his advice and there is no charge. 
And don’t forget, if Junior gets his 
kite caught in the light wires, which, 
of course, is dangerous business that 
Junior shouldn’t do but does, don’t 
try to disengage it yourself. Call the 
company, and a trouble truck will 
be there quickly and willingly. If 
you don’t believe it, try it and see. 

Speaking of cooking, the gas com- 
panies go in for that in a thorough 
way. Practically every man in the 
service department is prepared to 
slip an apron over his overalls and 
demonstrate the merits of your gas 
range by actually baking you a cake. 
Test them out sometime. You don’t 
have to buy one of their stoves, 
either, to get this service. They'll do 
almost anything that has to do with 
gas. There is one instance of boring 
a hole clear through a large hill in 
order to run a gas line to a consumer 
when it was not feasible to get it 
there any other way. 

Travel, of course, offers excep- 
tional opportunities for service, and 
the transportation companies meet 
them more than half way. They are 
well aware that people traveling, 
among strangers, away from the fa- 
miliar conveniences of home, are es- 
pecially appreciative of favors, and 
an important part of their stock in 
trade is designed to win this true 
appreciation. 

The traveler on the express train 
or the ocean liner is really pampered. 
Porters and stewards are ready to 
gratify his every whim and even to 
anticipate it. When Mrs. Smith, who 
is getting along in years, was sur- 
prised to find her favorite curran 
jelly served with her lunch in the 
diner of the transcontinental train, 
she hardly realized that the special 
ticket agent who called at her home 
to route her journey had discovered 
this little fondness and passed the 
word along. 

Think of the care and thoughtful- 
ness displayed by the Negro waiter 
who took the order for “three min- 
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Gas company emergency crews are called to revive victims of 
drowning, electric shock, car fumes, ammonia and smoke. 


The smaller libraries take excellent care of children while 
their mothers go shopping. Splendid environment! 
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AMBULANC 


Here is a Los Angeles ambulance plane. A stretcher and 
emergency equipment are ready for use day and night. 
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ute” eggs from a crusty old dowager 
crossing the continental divide. When 
she said three-minute eggs she left 
no doubt that she meant exactly that. 
They were just right when served, 
but they were not three minute eggs. 
Because of the altitude it took four 
and a half minutes to produce the 
same effect. 

They will warm the baby’s bottle, 
carry enough of his special brand of 
milk to last the trip, and if you should 
be caught in a position where you 
could not do it yourself, the baggage 
department would go to your house 
and pack your trunk. Did you know 
that you can take your fishing outfit, 
golf bag, or bicycle along in the bag- 
gage car nowadays without . extra 
charge so long as the whole does not 
exceed the weight allowance? Until 
recently you paid extra. 


Embarrassing Situation 


In the sleeper en route to Wheeling, 
West Virginia, a gentleman troubled 
with insomnia stepped out onto the 
observation platform. He was clad in 
pajamas and bathrobe. After fifteen 
minutes or so he climbed back into 
his upper No. 4. In the morning he 
awoke in Cleveland instead of Wheel- 
ing. He had gone into the wrong 
car. The railway company furnished 
him necessary clothes, some money, 
and a ticket to Wheeling, where he 
recovered his belongings. 

Then there was the Frenchman 
who rushed to the ticket window and 
thrust in his money, demanding a 
ticket in French. He evidently wanted 
to go somewhere, but more than that 
the young man at the window 
couldn’t understand. So he came 
outside, took the protesting French- 
man by the arm and led him to the 
nearby restaurant of a fellow coun- 
tryman. A few words there, and then 
glad shouts and mutual embraces. 
The two Frenchmen happened to 
come from the same town in the old 
country. Soon everything was ar- 
ranged and a lifelong friend was 
made for the railroad. 

“Can you tell me where and when 
I was born?” once asked a comely 
young: lady at the union station in- 
formation booth. 

“I’m afraid that’s not quite in our 
line,” smiled the man there. 

“Maybe it’s not in it, but it was on 
it,’ she replied. It transpired that 
she had been born on a train some- 
where in Texas, of immigrant par- 
ents. The information wasn’t in the 
records, but a long search uncov- 
ered the conductor who had been in 
charge of that particular train, and 
he remembered. 

On board ship there isn’t anything 
in reason the officials won’t do for a 
They may know your 


passenger. 





birthday and serve a birthday cake 
and present you with a little gift. 
Itineraries are their specialty and 
they fit travel to individual taste. 
Everything is arranged beforehand. 
They will book a camel for you in 
Egypt and he’ll be there waiting for 
you to mount at the prearranged 
time. About all you have to do is 
to sign your name on your passport. 

Recently a man who had booked: 
passage on a boat for China arrived 
in Los Angeles just fifteen minutes 
before sailing time. He made the 
boat, but the steamship company had 
te charter an airplane, which took 
him to the dock, and then a fast 
launch, which carried him out to the 
liner, already well out in the harbor. 
There was no charge. 

The air lines, of course, can’t go 
in for luxuries to the same extent as 
the more commodious methods of 
travel. Their unusual services are 
chiefly in the miracles of speed they 
make possible. We think of them 
usually in connection with passen- 
gers, but they handle everything 
from serum to mining machinery 
weighing tons. You can charter them 
to rescue a castaway, spot forest fires, 
or hunt buried treasure. They’ll go 
anywhere and take any chance, all 
in the day’s work. There are even 
ambulance planes nowadays, com- 
pletely equipped with stretchers, 
medicines, and trained nurse, that 
can rush a dangerously ill patient to 
a distant specialist in time. 


Everything But Love 


Now observe an express company 
acting as best man. It all started 
with an order from New York to 
deliver flowers at a wedding in Lon- 
don. The only details given were the 
young lady’s name and the name of 
the church. Upon inquiring at the 
church it was found that no cere- 
mony was to be solemnized there on 
that day. The company tried the 
American Consulate, the banks, the 
Bow Street Police Department, the 
Bishop of London Registry, and a 
number of other places in an effort 
to locate the bride, and finally, at 
11:15, learned that she was being mar- 
ried at 11:30 at a place about ten min- 
utes away. The flowers were rushed 
there by taxi, the company’s repre- 
sentative arriving there just before 
the bride and groom. This was for- 
tunate, for in addition to forgetting 
to leave an address, the couple had 
forgotten to bring along a witness, 
and the express company’s man stood 
up for them. 

A woman on an express company 
tour took sick in Cairo. Company 
officials put her in a hospital and 
shepherded her two children during 
the ten days she was there so that 
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they missed none of the sights. In 
the case of the young son of a Holly- 
wood movie director on a trip around 
the world, they acted as guardian and 
banker, with the peculiar duty of 
regulating the lad’s spending money 
according to his conduct—bad be- 
havior, small allowance, and vice 
versa. There is no record that the 
company’s representative who was 
entrusted with this office aged pre- 
maturely, but there is one of a satis- 
fied father. 


The Old Standbys 


There are always the old reliables, 
the department stores and the news- 
papers. Their services are varied 
and dependable. You can often use 
the former as a sort of club where 
you meet your friends, leave mes- 
sages or make appointments with 
them in a book provided for that pur- 
pose. If you need advice on how to 
stage a formal wedding, their expert 
will give it, from the proper dress 
to the correct gesture. The same ex- 
pert will instruct you in all ques- 
tions of etiquette. 

Newspapers will do the same things, 
but usually through their columns or 
by the mail. If it is a question that 
they can answer over the phone, 
however, and they know most of the 
answers, they are at your service. 
They'll tell you the result of the horse 
race, the name of the ward boss in 
1916, or look up the favorite corn 
pone recipe your wife has misplaced. 

For the really specialized services, 
commend yourself to the private ones. 
There are dog and cat feeders; there 
are men who milk cows in the early 
morning and dusky evening hours, 
going their ways to the next appoint- 
ment after quietly leaving the milk 
on the porch of the butler’s pantry. 

In and around New York it is pos- 
sible to have packaged pet focds de- 
livered every day, with special diets 
for different dogs, and for different 
seasons. It is also possible to have a 
firm deliver fresh diapers every day 
for baby and take away the others 
for laundering. 

There is a mailing service that 
will mail letters for you from any 
place on the globe, thereby making 
it possible for you to impress your 
friends with your travels without 
having left your fireside. It does a 
large business. There are specialized 
services for providing ladies with 
male escorts, harassing your enemies, 
or stealing a body. 

Of government bureaus there is 
no end. Their services to young and 
old, rich and poor, are too numerous 
to consider outside a book. 

More than half the world stands 
ready to serve you. You have but to 
ask, and you can get anything done. 








NEW NATIONAL LABOR LAW 


BY LEO WOLMAN 


Another social experiment, jammed through the New Deal mill, 


threatens the upswing of industry. 


Harsh and unsound, the Labor 


Relations Act carries the concealed weapon of compulsory arbitration. 


Tue National Labor Relations Act— 
known in its formative stages as the 
Wagner-Connery bill—became law of the 
land on July 5. Its enactment was hailed 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, as a new 
page in the annals of industrial relations, 
a new chapter in the history of Amer- 
ican Labor. 


But Leo Wolman, himself a distinguished 
champion of Labor’s rights and privi- 
leges, declares enforcement of the new 
law will make the problems of prohibi- 
tion look like child’s play. The law 
avowedly wears on employers. Dr. 
Wolman sees it also as hamstringing 
Labor. His article points out some of the 
law’s unworkable and inequitable fea- 
tures. 


Dr. WoLMAN is professor of economics at 
Columbia University. His experience in 
the settlement of industrial disputes 
spreads over twenty years, climaxed by 
his chairmanship of the three-man board 
which averted the automobile strike 
early last year. He was also chairman 
of the Labor Advisory Board of NRA. 


Tue Wolman automobile strike settle- 
ment provided for representation of 
workmen on a numerical basis, that is, 
proportional representation. The new 
law, overlooking the fruits of experience, 
attempts to grant power to William 
Green by declaring that the majority 
shall represent all employees for collec- 
tive bargaining in major matters. 


THE new law begins with an indictment 
of employers: “The denial by employers 
of the right of employees to organize 
and the refusal of employers to accept 
the procedure of collective bargaining 
lead to strikes and other forms of indus- 
trial strife and unrest.” It declares the 
rights of employees (to organize, to form 
or join labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing), but not of employ- 
ers. It defines unfair labor practices on 
the part of employers (interference, re- 
straint, coercion, domination, discrimina- 
tion, etc.), but not of employees. It is 
probably the most one-sided law ever 
adopted by Congress. 


THE Nationa, Lasor Retations Act, 
approved July 5, 1935, will be the 
subject of judicial interpretation for 
some time to come. The constitutional 
and political theories on which it rests 
are so far reaching as to merit general 
discussion of their validity and use- 
fulness. But in addition to the mani- 
fold questions of law which the Act 
raises, it creates practical issues 
whose consideration may assist in 
estimating the meaning and _ the 
consequences of this novel piece of 
legislation. 

The Act is full of provisions cal- 
culated to strain the resources of any 
machinery of administration. Several 
of them are particularly noteworthy 
because of their fundamental impor- 
tance in the law, and because efforts 
to apply measures like them had 
already been extensively made by the 
National Labor Board, the first Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and by 
other boards that were set up in con- 
sequence of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

First among these provisions is the 
one dealing with the matter of dis- 
crimination. In the language of the 
Act, “it shall be an unfair practice 
for an employer by discrimination in 
regard to hire or tenure of employ- 
ment or any term or condition of 
employment to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in any labor 
organization. . .” 

Applied even in a period of normal 
and quiet labor relations, the broad 
terms of this section might be ex- 
pected to cause confusion and to be- 
come the source of bitterness and 
suspicion. In connection with spirited 
and belligerent organization cam- 
paigns—of the kind with which 
American observers of strikes, lock- 
outs, picketing, and the like ought to 
be all too familiar—it will inevitably 
bring into question many acts, 
however innocent and essential to 
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the proper conduct of the functions 
of management. 

For evidence on this point it will 
not be necessary to wait for the pro- 
ceedings of the new Labor Relations 
Board, because the same problems 
growing out of the same kind of cases 
have been the subject of disturbances 
in industry and of adjudication by 
various labor boards during each 
wave of organization activity since 
June 16, 1933. 


Leaders’ Irresponsibility 


In general the difficulty with the 
issue of discrimination lies in the 
tendency to confuse the merits of a 
case with the tactics of organizing. 
Take, for instance, the complaint of 
an employee in a large plant in the 
automobile industry. He was laid off 
in the summer of 1934, in a general 
reduction of force. Shortly there- 
after he took a temporary job at a 
good rate of wages in another plant 
in the same city. He thus was at 
work in a satisfactory job and re- 
tained seniority on his permanent job. 

On the advice of the union he quit 
his temporary job in the autumn, and 
charged discrimination against the 
company when it refused to supplant 
in his favor one of several employees 
in his old department who, although 
his junior in term of service, had 
domestic obligations whereas the man 
laid off was single and had no de- 
pendents. The charge of discrimina- 
tion was made in face of the fact that 
the company had already employed 
him on two different jobs in other 
departments and that its record was 
remarkably free of even the suspicion 
of discriminatory practice. Here 
there was no substantial merit to the 
claim and it was apparently made 
only to create an issue. 

Another case involved the discharge 
of a machine operator in an automo- 








bile plant “because the general fore- 
man found him before his press 
machine with the fly-wheel running 
and a helper standing in the press in 
a manner perhaps dangerous to his 
life, and contrary to the rules of 
safety”. The employer held the 
operator responsible for the safety of 
his helper. The employee, a union 


officer and active on union commit- . 


tees, claimed the discharge was dis- 
criminatory and that he was being 
victimized for having appeared as a 
witness in cases before the Automo- 
bile Labor Board. 

Although there were extenuating 
circumstances in this case, the fact 
remains that the employee had been 
guilty of grave carelessness, that he 
had admitted seeing his helper in the 
press and not ordering him out, and 
that his failure to observe the rules 
might easily, as similar violations had 
before, have resulted in loss of life. 

Another interesting series of cases 
arose in connection with the Auto- 
mobile Board’s rules of seniority. 
These rules, issued on May 18, 1934, 
were adopted by the board after ex- 
tended discussion with union repre- 
sentatives and with employers and 
their agents. They were, therefore, 
generally understood and accepted. 
After they had been in force six 
months, union representatives in one 
plant laid before the board some 
twenty cases of claims for drastic 
revision in the prevailing seniority 
practice on the score of discrimina- 
tion, past and present. To have 
acceded to these claims would easily 
have affected the jobs of hundreds, 
if not thousands, of employees in a 
plant employing altogether 9,000 
working men; and it would have 
forced on the management, which 
had been applying the rules honestly 
and in good faith, an excessive and 
costly turnover of its labor force. 


Old Evils Kept 


If the automobile experience is at 
all typical, and there is good reason 
to believe that it is, the discrimination 
provisions of Section 7-A of the Re- 
covery Act had already caused an 
unprecedented number of discrimina- 
tion claims, a fair proportion of 
which, at least, is attributable to the 
strategies of the situation and to the 
effort to present dramatic issues. The 
present Act can hardly be expected 
to result otherwise. 

In this connection, also, it is illu- 
minating to compare the antecedent 
employment records of men whose 
claims of unfair discharge had been 
heard throughout the past year by 
the Automobile Labor Board. Many 
of them had been discharged a num- 
ber of times in the course of their 
employment, and in the great major- 





-brief spell of idleness. 





ity of such cases they had succeeded 
in patching up their differences with 
the foreman or plant manager and 
had returned to work after only a 
In another 
group of cases discipline was applied 
not by discharge but by temporary 
lay-off, and the employment cards of 
the employee in these circumstances 
carried no record of discharge at all. 


Dangerous Tension 


But now that the lines have been 
more sharply drawn—that any dis- 
charge or lay-off may be regarded as 
an offense against the law, and the 
supervision considers itself as, so to 
speak, on the spot—a discharge is rap- 
idly becoming for many men a much 
more final act than it ever was before. 

If the purpose of the Wagner- 
Connery Act is, as it states, “to di- 
minish the causes of labor disputes 
burdening or obstructing interstate 
and foreign commerce”, it is hard, in 
the light of the foregoing observations, 
to see how this part of the law will 
contribute to that end. 

The second provision deals with 
representation and elections. In the 
popular mind this provision is asso- 
ciated with the now famous doctrine 
of majority rule promulgated by the 
two predecessors of the board about 
to be appointed by the President. To 
discuss here the multiplicity of issues 
raised by this part of the Act is 
impossible, but it should prove profit- 
able, on the background of recent 
experience, to inquire into the intent 
of the authors of the law. 

This section on representation states 
that “representatives designated or 
selected for the purposes of collective 
bargaining by the majority of the 
employees in a unit appropriate for 
such purposes, shall be the exclusive 
representatives of all the employees 
in such units for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining in respect to 
rates of pay, wages, hours of 
employment, or other conditions of 
employment”. This is followed by 
language authorizing the board to de- 
cide in each case whether “the unit 
appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining shall be the em- 
ployer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or 
sub-division thereof”. 

It is quite clear, not only from the 
terms of the law but from decisions 
by the late National Labor Relations 
Board and from statements made by 
supporters of the Wagner-Connery 
Act, that the core of the problem of 
representation is the unit for which 
representatives are chosen. On the 
choice of the unit depends the whole 
significance of the majority rule as a 
practical device. If the employer or 
plant unit is used, the majority rule 
is one thing; but if the craft or dis- 
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tricts within a plant are the units, it 
becomes something radically different. 

Now if the unit is the crux of the 
matter, why were not the instructions 
of Congress to the board it was cre- 
ating more explicit? By what prin- 
ciples did it expect the board in this 
connection to be guided? 

Anyone with practical experience 
knows that it is easy to divide the 
average manufacturing plant into 
appropriate precincts or election dis- 
tricts, to hold nominating and final 
elections in them, and to regard the 
district representatives so elected as 
members of a plant bargaining com- 
mittee. But this has not been the 
method hitherto used. 

Instead, as in the Houde case, the 
plant was designated as the election 
unit and the ballots carried the names 
not of individuals but of organiza- 
tions. Employees, therefore, are pre- 
sented with alternatives none of which 
they may desire. 

It is altogether probable that there 
are many employees in American 
industry who do not wish to be rep- 
resented by either company unions 
or outside unions but who at the 
same time desire to avail themselves 
of the benefits of collective bargaining 
and to speak to management through 
representatives of their own choosing. 
In the automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry presumably 69 per cent of the 
163,000 voters in nominating elections 
were workers who held this view. 

Where, then, the goal is collective 
bargaining through the freely chosen 
representatives of the employees, the 
obvious election unit is the district 
within a plant and the democratic 
form of representation is the plant 
bargaining committee composed of the 
elected district representatives. 

Under this type of arrangement all 
elements, factions, and interests with- 
in a factory are jointly represented 
on a bargaining agency (as in the 
automobile industry) in the ratio of 
their respective numbers and through 
representatives selected by the eligi- 
ble voters. 

Such organizations as exist among 
the employees will thus participate in 
the bargaining and will increase or 
decline in membership by the extent 
to which the skill, experience, judg- 
ment and good faith of their represen- 
tatives commend themselves to their 
constituents. 

Whatever the unit of elections and 
representation, the question still re- 
mains of the relation between the 
majority and minorities or individual 
employees. It was presumably the 
intention of Congress to safeguard 
some of the rights of minorities, be- 

cause the section of the Act on the 
majority rule contains the following 
aualifying clause: “Any individual 
employee or a group of employees 
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Leo Wolman, author of this article, 
speaks from long labor experience. 


shall have the right at any time to 
present grievances to their employer”. 
The employer, accordingly, must have 
the right to bargain with minorities 
over these grievances. 

What, then, is the distinction be- 
tween the rights of the majority and 
those of the minority? It is, if this 
part of the law has any meaning, the 
difference between “rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or 
other conditions of employment”, 
over which the majority is empowered 
to bargain, and “grievances” which 
are within the province of the minor- 
ity or the individual. 


There is surely no such distinction 
in the practice of the shop. Grievances 
can conceivably arise only over con- 
ditions or terms of employment, and 
any arrangement which bars disputes 
over “rates of pay, hours... or other 
conditions of employment” leaves 
nothing for a minority to do. 


Theory vs. Practice 


The large issues of general wage 
levels and schedules of hours, which 
are apparently what Congress had in 
mind as subject to the exclusive bar- 
gaining jurisdiction of majorities, are 
usually the subject of negotiation 
with management only after long in- 
tervals, the shortest being custom- 
arily one year. Anyone, therefore, 
who thinks that the majority will 
content itself with these occasional 
conferences, and will allow minorities 
during lengthy intervals to negotiate 
with companies daily, cannot be ac- 
quainted with the tactics of majorities 
in American labor relations. 

The same group, moreover, which 
is a majority in one shop is often a 
minority in others and alters its mind 
and policy with respect to the major- 
ity rule with the change in location. 
Thus the metropolitan press of early 
August, 1935, reports in connection 
with a strike in a Camden shipyard 
that craft unions affiliated with the 
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FORCE 


American Federation of Labor, a 
strong defender of both the majority 
rule and the plant unit, are opposing 
a closed-shop agreement between the 
shipbuilding company and an indus- 
trial union, apparently representing a 
majority of the employees, which is 
not affiliated with the Federation. 
Since the purpose of the National 
Labor Relations Act is to encourage 
collective bargaining, it is well to 
consider finally what Congress had in 
mind regarding collective bargaining. 
The Act itself states that “em- 
ployees shall have the right 
to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choos- 
ing .. .”, and that “it shall be an 
unfair practise for an employer to 
refuse to bargain collectively with the 
representatives of his employees... .” 
Beyond this there are again no rules 
or guiding principles. The board con- 
sequently is left with extraordinarily 
wide discretion in determining what 
collective bargaining is and what 
constitutes a refusal to bargain. 
There is, of course, no predicting 
what a particular board may do. But 
if one may judge by recent perform- 
ances, under laws less severe than 
this latest, it becomes shortly an ir- 
resistible temptation for the admin- 
istering agency to judge the good 
faith of specific instances of negotia- 
tion and collective bargaining by 
passing on the merits of demands 
made by either party to the proposed 
bargain. By this method a board so 
minded might conceivably decide that 
a demand by the representatives of 
employees for a reduction of the 
work-week from 40 to 36 hours, 
which was not met by a counter pro- 
posal from the employer conceding a 
reduction to 38 hours, constituted a 
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Non-strikers rushed a picket line at the John Morrell pack- 
ing plant, Sioux Falls, S. D., late in July; 54 injured. 





Senator Wagner’s generosity to 
Labor may prove a serious blunder. 


refusal by the employer to bargain 
collectively with the representatives 
of his employees. This is no bizarre 
possibility, since decisions of sub- 
stantially the same character have 
recently been made. 

It is easy to see what the outcome 
of such a policy and method of deter- 
mining the validity of processes of 
collecting bargaining will be. It will 
produce either a wholesale disregard 
of the law or, if the Government is 
bent on strict enforcement, a long 
step toward compulsory arbitration. 

In the one case both employees, 
organized and unorganized, and em- 
ployers will have imposed upon them 
the compulsory settlement of indus- 
trial disputes, which neither wants; 
and in the other the National Labor 
Relations Board will face difficulties 
of enforcement which will make the 
problems of prohibition enforcement 
look like child’s play. 









WHERE PINEAPPLE 1S KING 
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HAWAIIAN Water and oil each plays its part in pineapple growing. Note the mulch paper (upper 
picture) between rows, to retain moisture. And the oil spray (lower), to kill insects. 
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She knows her pineapples! Hawaii Here in-the-making is a dessert for our 
shipped 541 million pounds of table, or perhaps a fruit-juice cocktail. 
canned pineapples. to the mainland YOUNG It is well guarded while growing, by 
last year, worth 34 million dollars. long, rough-edged, sword-shaped leaves. 
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Invented by a cannery laborer at Hono- The fruit after paring and slicing is 
lulu, this machine pares and cores the SELECT examined and graded by hand, before 
fruit in one operation, handling at its being placed in the cans. Note the sani- 
top speed 85 pineapples each minute. tary gloves on nimble native hands. 
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“GE.” OR WESTINGHOUSE? 


BY HOWARD FLORANCE 


Our electrical-equipment twins enter the spotlight in this recovery 
period. They mix consumer goods with durable goods, light house- 
keeping with heavy industry. Meanwhile their shares are attractive. 


IMAGINE a concern in America’s in- 
dustrial set-up which sticks to one 
line of goods—call it electrical equip- 
ment—and yet makes things as rare 
and huge as two-million-pound gen- 
erators for Boulder Dam and as com- 
mon and tiny as lamps for the instru- 
ment board of your car. In between, 
the salesman’s sample-kit would in- 
clude thousands of other items whose 
purpose is either to make electricity 
or to consume it. 

And then imagine a second con- 
cern so like the first that years of 
general observation, and weeks of 
special study on more than one oc- 
casion, fail to show the writer any 
greater difference than might be dis- 
closed by two peas that come from 
the same pod. 

Such is our conception of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. To us the main difference 
lies in the fact that the activities of 
one center at Schenectady in New 
York and of the other at East Pitts- 
burgh in Pennsylvania. 

Together they billed the world for 
$630,000,000 of goods in 1929, two mil- 
lion dollars each working day. 


A “Group” of Two 


This magazine has for more than a 
year been publishing a series of 
articles on the behavior of major in- 
dustries during a six-year period that 
embraced prosperity, depression, and 
recovery. Each article concerned it- 
self with approximately ten units 
within the industry under discussion. 
There were eleven steel companies 
“analyzed” in July, for example, eight 
sugar companies in June, eleven min- 
ing companies in May, and eleven 
chemical companies in April. 

But in the electrical-equipment in- 
dustry there are only two companies 
where similarity in output and size 


warrants inclusion in a group. Other 
companies overlap the domain of 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
in spots, like Allis Chalmers and the 
Telephone Company’s _ subsidiary, 
Western Electric. Otherwise these 
two great enterprises not only over- 
shadow others in the electrical-equip- 
ment industry but they share with 
more or less uniformity its blessings 
and its hardships. 

Of their combined sales in 1929, 
General Electric enjoyed 66 per cent. 
In 1930 its share was 68 per cent; in 
1931, 70 per cent; 1932, 66; 1933, 67; 
and last year 64 per cent. To that 
extent it is the greater of the two, 
averaging two dollars in sales for 
every dollar of Westinghouse. 

The investor, however, is a part- 
owner; and to him the number of 
shares outstanding—i. e., the number 
of other part-owners—has important 
bearing. There are nearly 29 million 
shares of G. E. common issued, and 
only 244 million shares of Westing- 
house; approximately 1 to 11 in favor 
of Westinghouse. Translating gross 
sales into sales-per-share, therefore, 
the 1934 record is, roughly, $6 per 
share of G. E. and $36 per share of 
Westinghouse. 

This partly reflects a 4 to 1 split-up 
of G. E. stock in 1926 and again in 
1930. The investor with a fading 
memory of the pre-crash era ought 
to have in mind that when G. E. sold 
at 400, at the top, that price must 
now be quartered when comparison 
is made. 

If business is not yet back at 1929 
levels it is not the fault of the in- 
candescent lamp, whose sales in the 
United States in 1934 reached new 
heights—376 million large lamps and 
269 million miniature ones. This was 
100 per cent gain in twelve years, an 
industry almost depression-proof. 

Nor is it the fault of the electric 
refrigerator, the real wonder of our 
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depression, whose sales jumped from 
630,000 in fabled 1929 to 1,373,000 in 
1934. Fears of a “saturation point” 
for household refrigerators are con- 
founded by 1935 statistics, which 
show 859,000 units sold in the first 
five months only. 


Sales at One-Third 


But depression did lay heavy hand 
on other branches of activity in the 
far-flung plants of General Electric 
and Westinghouse. G. E. sales of 415 
million dollars in 1929 dropped to 137 
million in 1933, a loss of 67 per cent. 
Westinghouse sales fell from 216 mil- 
lion to 66 million, a loss of more than 
69 per cent. 

A single year of recovery brought 
G. E. sales back to 165 million in 
1934, a rise of 21 per cent. And in 
the first half of 1935 there was a fur- 
ther jump in sales billed, to 9414 mil- 
lion. 

That first year of recovery likewise 
brought Westinghouse sales back 
from 66 million to 92 million, a rise 
of 39 per cent. And in the first half 
of 1935, Westinghouse sales exceeded 
62 million. 

Westinghouse was hit just a little 
harder than General Electric in the 
great depression, but it more than 
made up the difference in this past 
year and a half of recovery. 

Turning away from stark facts of 
prosperity and depression, we note 
that the electrical equipment indus- 
try once more is playing its accus- 
tomed part in the progress of the 
world. Let’s call the roll of the 
country’s great undertakings of the 
moment, industrial rather than merely 
political: 

Boulder Dam. Itself the world’s 
largest, it requires the installation of 
waterwheel generators of record size. 
Each unit exceeds two million pounds 
in weight and will require forty 








freight cars for transportation to the 
dam site. Two of these units are be- 
ing made by General Electric and 
two by Westinghouse. 

Altogether the Westinghouse equip- 
ment at Boulder Dam— including 
generators, circuit breakers, trans- 
formers, intake-tower gates, etc.—is 
bringing $4,000,000 into the cashier’s 
drawer at East Pittsburgh. 

The intake-tower gates (two for 
each of four towers, and each one a 
cylinder 32 feet in diameter and 8 
feet high) form the largest electric 
arc-welding job ever undertaken. 
The gates were shipped in segments, 
and welded at the dam site. They 
act as valves, controlling the amount 
of water flowing to the generators. 


Finding New Fields 


Steam gives way to electricity on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, between 
New York and Washington, and the 
change-over requires generators and 
transmission equipment that reach 
into new fields, as well as 57 high- 


speed electric locomotives. That 
business is shared by our two great 
companies. 


But electrification of railroads is 
overshadowed at the moment by the 
sudden introduction of Diesel loco- 
motives. Each of these locomotives 
is its own generating plant. Further- 
more, it has no use for expensive 
transmission lines. Possibly we are 
on the brink of a revolution in rail- 
roading. Remember, however, that 
while the Diesel burns oil it is ac- 
tually an electric locomotive; and the 
potential market for the electrical- 
equipment industry, among railroads, 
is more clearly in view now than it 
was when roads here and there were 
being electrified, perhaps a_half- 
dozen in two decades. 

And the reader will not be shocked 
to learn that the Burlington stream- 
liner “Zephyr” and Union Pacific 
streamliner “City of Portland” are 
General Electric equipped, while the 
New Haven “Comet” is by Westing- 
house. Incidentally, that Westing- 
house job includes building the Diesel 
engine itself as well as the electrical 
equipment. 

Air-conditioning is the country’s 
latest craze, promoting the welfare 
of the individual and that of the elec- 
trical-equipment industry. Used in 
theaters first, and later in railroad 
trains and department stores, the 
makers are now vigorously tapping 
the unlimited field of offices and 
homes. Among the latest adaptations 
are an air circulator for the attic; a 
portable cooler for use in the living 
room by day and in the bedroom at 
night; and air-conditioners that take 
the place of the familiar household 
radiators but do double-duty by 
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Eight gates control flow of water to Boulder 
Dam generators. A typical government order. 


Westinghouse 


























Appliances like this cabinet ironer are easy to 
sell, Efficiency plus good looks abolish drudgery. 


General Electric 
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Ford Motor orders for new electrical equipment in- 
clude this rotor for vertical-compound steam turbine. 
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Radio’s latest revolution is sponsored by General 


METAL TUBE Electric. Small, compact, efficient, and durable. 





LIGHTING 


COOLER 





Westinghouse 


Night driving without headlights at Pompton Lakes, 


N. J. Highway illumination with sodium vapor lamps. 
General Electric 





An air-conditioner that is portable, for dining-room, 
living-room, and bedroom—if all are on the one floor. 
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heating in winter and cooling in sum- 
mer—not to mention ventilating, cir- 
culating, and humidifying air all the 
year round. 

That air-conditioning has passed 
far beyond the theater and depart- 
ment-store stage (where expenditure 
paid immediate dividends in added 
receipts) is nowhere better shown 
than in the installation of 387 indi- 
vidual air-conditioners throughout 
the 38-story Chicago Tribune Tower.” 
These units, placed under window 
sills, have done away with other ra- 
diators that functioned only in cold 
weather. Each one contains an elec- 
tric fan for circulating the air, filters 
for cleansing it, sprays for humidify- 
ing it, steam coils for heating it in 
winter, and chilled water coils for 
cooling and dehumidifying it in the 
summer. 

That job was by Westinghouse. 
But except in details, with which we 
are not here concerned, the purchaser 
of air-conditioners might have to toss 
a coin to decide between the trade- 
marks “G. E.” and “Westinghouse.” 

Orders for air-conditioning equip- 
ment (from all manufacturers, as re- 
ported by the Department of Com- 
merce) were valued at 744 millions 
for the first half of this year—com- 
pared with 6 millions in the same half 
of 1934. 

These are spectacular new fields of 
the electrical-equipment industry. 
Less noticeable, but important, are 
the gradual electrification of whole 
businesses like that of mining, the 
spread of electricity to the farm, and 
the electrification of office parapher- 
nalia such as calculating, duplicating 
and teletype machines. 


Gain During Depression 


There were 19.5 million residential 
consumers of electricity in famous 
1929, and 19.9 million in 1934. It was 
a modest growth, even in depression. 
More extraordinary is the increase in 
farms buying electricity: 576,000 i 
1929 and 744,000 in 1934. 2 

We discover, however, that 3144 per 
cent growth in number of domestic 
consumers (including non-irrigated 
farms) was accompanied by a 30 per 
cent increase in kilowatt Hours con- 
sumed, from 9.8 million kw.h. in 
1929 to 12.8 billion in 1934. Match 
that record if you can. 

Expansion in the home use of elec- 
tricity is an irresistible force which 
even depression could not halt, and it 
results largely from research that has 
introduced new appliances and per- 
fected old ones. A decade ago the 
average modern home might have an 
electric iron, a washing machine, a 
vacuum cleaner, a toaster; but now 
in addition it has a coffee percolator, 
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THE AUSTRIAN CAULDRON BOILS 


What next in Austria, 
way-station from Berlin to Bagdad? 
ternal dissension, the vital solar plexus of intrigue-ridden Europe. 


WHILE AMERICAN newspapers are 
filled with dire tidings of Abyssinian 
preparations, the true European crux 
is still little Austria, population 64% 
million. This independent republic, 
under theedictatorship of Prince Ernst 
Starhemberg, is backed by Italy. The 
dominating forces are the Catholic 
‘church and a hard-bitten fascist mili- 
tia called the Heimwehr, which be- 
tween themselves get along none too 
well, although both are mildly pro- 
Hapsburg. During 1934 there were 
two civil wars in Austria, the Heim- 
wehr first crushing the Viennese 
workers by shelling their municipal 
tenements, and later defeating the 
Austrian nazis who ardently desire 
political as well as commercial 
union of their country with Germany. 

Austria is bankrupt and under 
markedly inefficient leadership. The 
Heimwehr rule has been described as 
Absolutismus gemildert durch Sch- 
lamperei, which means “absolutism 
mitigated by slackness”. Austrian 
newspapers are rigidly censored, but 
the local cabarets teem with politi- 
cal satire against the government. 

Whither Austria? 

There are three well defined alter- 
natives, for things cannot continue 
as they are today. One of these is 
restoration of the historic Hapsburg 
dynasty in the person of Archduke 
Otto, eldest son of Kaiser Karl who 
abdicated in 1918. Another is the 
Anschluss, or union with Germany. 
A third is complete subdivision of the 
unhappy country between Germany, 
Italy, and Jugoslavia. 

Hapsburg restoration is rigorously 
opposed by the Little Entente of 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania. All of these nations have 
restless areas—areas once under the 
Hapsburgs—which might be drawn 
back magnetically toward a restored 
Hapsburg: in Vienna. The Little 


Entente has indeed threatened to 
mobilize its 600,000 troops if Otto 
should return to the vacant throne. 

However, on the other hand, Haps- 
burg restoration would prove a per- 





subdivision. 
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fect checkmate to Austrian union 
with Germany. Therefore Italy sup- 
ports restoration of the kaiserdom to 
keep Austria independent and under 
her protection, while the Little En- 
tente—which is none too fond of Ger- 
many—prefers Austro-German An- 
schluss to Hapsburg restoration as 
the lesser of two evils. Jugoslavia is 
the particular enemy of Italy, and is 
bitterly opposed to existing Italian 
influence at Vienna. Many Austrian 
nazi exiles have found friendly asy- 
lum across the Jugoslav frontier, 
whence they conspire against the 
Heimwehr. Meanwhile the young 
Otto resides with his momma, ex- 
Kaiserin Zita, in Belgium. 


What Are Austrians? 


Austria speaks only German, and 
was a part of the Germanic Confed- 
eration until the civil war of 1866. 
Since the World War she has at- 
tempted to join the Reich by votes, 
economic agreements, and revolts, 
but in each case the urge to amalga- 
mate has been frustrated by the 
Allies and the Catholic church. A 
majority of the Austrians today are 
believed to be nazis, but this is im- 
possible to determine without a na- 
tional referendum which the dicta- 
torial government fears to hold. A 
first step toward the Anschluss might 
take the form of a local nazi regime 
in Austria, the Austrian nazis effect- 
ing a free-trade union with Germany. 

Italy, opposed to the Anschluss, 
sees the writing on the wall. She is 
believed to have offered Germany a 
Vorarlberg and _ the 
Tyrol, with its capital of Innsbruck, 
would go to Italy. This would total 
500,000 people and 6,000 square miles. 
Jugoslavia would receive narrow 
border strips of Carinthia and Styria, 
with perhaps 200,000 people, partly 
Slovenes. Germany would get the 
bulk of Austria, including Vienna and 
Salzburg; 6 million people and 
roughly 24,000 square miles. This 
would give Germany a total popula- 
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to the Balkans and 


Here is a land shattered by in- 


tion of 72 million, and an area ap- 
proximately equal to that of France. 
Vienna (population 2 million) would 
become second city of the Reich, 
with Berlin occupying first place and 
Hamburg third. 

Whether the Germans would accept 
this subdivision offer is problematical. 
If they exercise patience, they seem 
assured of the whole hog. On the 
other hand, Hitler may need a swift 
and peaceful diplomatic coup, and 
this would prove an easy way to get 
it. Further, he needs good relations 
with fascist Italy, and Italy herself is 
distracted and quarreling with every- 
body—England, Japan, Turkey, 
American public opinion—in the mat- 
ter of the Abyssinian expedition. 
Mussolini, a political realist, knows 
the potential strength of the Third 
Reich and its efficient new military 
Wehrmacht. 

Hapsburg restoration would cer- 
tainly stabilize Austrian indepen- 
dence by an ancient imperial tradition 
which the present dictatorship laugh- 
ably lacks. The Austrian people are 
not patriotic in regard to Austria her- 
self, but profess devotion either to 
their former royal house or to kin- 
dred Germany. Nobody of any fac- 
tion takes interest in the present 
hopeless Austrian republic. It may 
be that subdivision is the best solu- 
tion, after all. It would be a peace- 
able method, and the Tyrolese would 
be little worse off under Italian dic- 
tatorship than under their own. Fur- 
thermore, they are comparatively few 
in number, and it might be better to 
“sacrifice” them thus than to kill 
them off, along with thousands of 
others, in a stupid Italo-German war. 
Mussolini, if wise, would treat these 
William Tell-like creatures as favor- 
ite sons and model colonists. 

Still the Austrian cauldron boils, 
and this fall will doubtless see a 
showdown along one of the three 
lines indicated. Meanwhile Johannes 
Snigglfritz, your average Oesterr- 
eicher, is sitting nervously on the 
edge of his red-white-red chair. 














WHAT’S NEW IN BUSINESS 


BY EDWARD B. WEISS 






Purchasing power is steadily improving. These pages report matters 


of interest and cheer in the economic picture: new products, new 


Business Is Good 


A not July and August found many 
retailers short of summer merchan- 
dise. Will a strong consumer demand 
this fall likewise find inadequate 
stocks on retail shelves? 

Retailers boast that their inven- 
tories are exceptionally clean, in bet- 
ter condition than they have been for 
years. If demand this fall runs no 
more than 5 per cent ahead of last 
year, retail inventories will be suffi- 
cient to meet most demands and mer- 
chandise turnover will be excellent. 
But if—as undoubtedly will happen— 
a really strong consumer demand de- 
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velops, retailers in most instances 
will be caught short. We will find a 
sudden change, in certain lines, from 
the buyer’s market that has existed 
for six years, to a good, old-fashioned 
seller’s market. 
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New Worlds 


General Motors is going in, in a 
big way, for the building of Diesel- 
electric locomotives. Its subsidiary, 
the Electro-Motive Corporation, is 
building a plant which will eventually 
call for an investment of $20,000,000. 
The plant will operate at 50 to 60 
per cent of capacity the first year. 
Old-line locomotive builders, like 
Baldwin and Lima, have a long way 
to go before they reach such figures. 

General Motors intends also to in- 
troduce new financing wrinkles in 
this field. Another of its subsidiaries, 
the General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, which handles instalment 
payments in automobile retailing, will 





marketing plans, whims and trends, and new slants on simple facts. 


offer instalment arrangements to rail- 
roads which buy Diesel-electric loco- 
motives from the Electro-Motive 
Corporation. 


Excellent Advice 


Joseph B. Eastman, transportation 
coordinator (another name for Big 
Boss of all the railroads) recommends 
greater use of advertising by railroad 
freight traffic departments. Mr. East- 
man points out that in 1933 the rail- 
roads spent only $226,000 for freight 
advertising. Of the total number of 
shippers 2 per cent were responsible 
for 47 per cent of the freight traffic, 
and 54 per cent were responsible for 
only 4 per cent. It costs too much, he 
said, to reach this 54 per cent by di- 
rect solicitation. Reach this group 
with advertising, suggests Mr. East- 
man, and lower costs. 


Modern Magic 


Standard Brands, Inc., finds novel 
use for motion pictures. The film 
does not advertise any Standard 
Brands item. It confines itself to an 
effort to teach grocers a new trick— 
how to do a credit grocery business 
and make money at it. Extending 
credit is nothing new for independent 
grocers, as thousands will testify to 
their sorrow. Unwise credit exten- 
sion has been a potent factor in the 
high death rate among retail grocers. 
The Standard Brands film, called 
“What Price Credit?” shows grocers 
how to carry on a paying credit 
business. 


Keep Well Oiled 


Three-In-One Oil has long monop- 
olized the field of branded lubricating 
oils for home use. The big oil com- 
panies concentrated on what ap- 
peared to be more important game. 
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But now the large refiners are adver- 
tising home lubricating gils. The 
Texas Company is pushing Texaco 
Home Lubricant through magazine 
advertising. Socony-Vacuum is doing 
the same with Mobil Handy Oil. One 
reason for this sudden interest in the 
home lubricating market is its size— 
the number of bottles bought runs 
into millions. 

An equally important reason is that 
every bottle that finds its way into a 
home acts as an excellent advertise- 
ment for automotive lubricants sold 
under the same trademark. 


Cupid, Take a Bow 


Cupid may prove to be a better 
business prognosticator than our 
economists. Marriages rise and fall 
in number with the rise and fall in 
business. They reached a peak in 
1929, with 1,232,559 or 10.14 per 












































thousand of population. In 1932, the 
low point of the depression, there 
were only 981,903 marriages, or 7.87 
per thousand. Since then there has 
been a gradual upturn. During the 
first half of 1935 there was something 
of a marriage boom. As Dan Cupid 
goes, so goes business. 


Pickle Bargains 


Heinz is seeking to make the fa- 
mous 57 varieties still more famous 
by adopting an old department-store 
principle—the bargain sale. It has 
arranged to hold a sale of its 57 
varieties in thousands of stores. Gro- 
cers everywhere are displaying a 
sign carrying the legend: “Heinz 57 
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Varieties Sale”. The stores were in- 
structed in the gentle art of creating 
the bargain sale excitement which 
department stores have so well de- 
veloped. Heinz expects that the sale 
will induce many people to use more 
than merely two or three Heinz prod- 
ucts. . Its goal is to get consumers to 
try most of the 57. 


What, No Ear Muffs? 


Retailers expect a decided trend 
toward winter sports, with skiing en- 
joying rapidly growing popularity. 
Ice skating, tobogganing, and all the 
other cold-weather sports are due for 
a real comeback, it is said, and many 
merchants are preparing their stocks 
accordingly. These retailers point 
out that whereas only the boss took 
a winter vacation some years ago, 
now Frankie, the blonde steno, and 





pack 


in the rank-and-file, 
their grips and leave for a vacation 
during the cold months. Last winter 
a distinct trend toward northern re- 
sorts was noted and it is expected to 
accelerate this winter. 


others 


Propaganda That Flopped 


NRA issued a statement reporting 
that the demise of the Blue Eagle 
had been accompanied by a wave of 
price cutting, wage and hour chisel- 
ing, and general demoralization of 
business ethics. Almost simultane- 
ously the United States Chamber of 
Commerce issued a statement report- 
ing exactly the contrary. The Cham- 
ber said that its investigation showed 
that business had done nothing in the 
six weeks after the end of NRA that 
it had not done during the last six 
months of NRA’s existence. 

Unfortunately for the guardians of 
the decrepit old bird, business has 
improved amazingly since the Su- 
preme Court decision. Even labor 
has adopted the attitude that at least 
it is no worse off today than it was 
in those days when the Blue Eagle 
attempted to spread a protecting wing 
over workers. 


The Wish That Failed 


With NRA gradually but inevitably 
becoming a division of the Federal 
Trade Commission, we hear quite a 
bit about the Trade Practice Confer- 
ence and codes formulated during 
these conferences. 


Of all the farces 





ever perpetrated by a paternal Uncle 
Sam, the Federal Trade Practice 
Conference took first honors. Beau- 
tiful codes were drawn up—and then 
ignored. Not a solitary code ever 
prepared under F.T.C. supervision 
ever amounted to even the prover- 
bial hill of beans. 

Among other things, the F.T.C. 
soon found that industries were 
drawing up provisions to which it 
could not give its august approval. 
It therefore divided code provisions 
into A and B groups. The A group 
represented provisions which the 
F.T.C. thought it might be able to 
enforce. The B group represented 
provisions which the F.T.C. was not 
certain could be legally enforced. 
Unfortunately for all concerned, 
many more code provisions were put 
into B group than into A group. And 
as for provisions in the A group, not 
one important case ever reached the 
courts. 

As a matter of fact, these F.T.C. 
codes were flouted even more heart- 
ily than the NRA codes—and nothing 
was ever done about it. All of which 
means that easy jobs are to be cre- 
ated for several thousand ex-NRA 
employees who will, with all dignity, 
encourage a handful of industries to 
draw up scraps of paper to which the 
F.T.C. will point with pride and 
which industry will promptly forget. 


Nude Trend 


Manufacturers of men’s underwear 
became worried when they saw a 
film (Noel Coward in “The Scoun- 
drel”) .in which Coward emerges 
from a shower and puts his clothes 
on, but no underwear. Recalling how 
the hatless fad had hurt the hat in- 
dustry, the men’s underwear manu- 
facturers promptly protested to Holly- 
wood. Up to the time of going to 
press, Hollywood seems to have been 
unimpressed. 


To the Bug’s Taste 


Flit Powder (as differentiated from 
Flit Spray) is another big-oil- 
company sideline now being adver- 
tised. Tiny space at the start, larger 
space now. Whether it will ever be- 





come a real competitor of its big 
brother remains to be seen. Most 
insecticides come in powder form, 
and Flit Powder has the advantage 
of custom or tradition. Its adver- 
tising recognizes this fact by address- 
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ing itself to the older generation, to 
whom insecticide sprays are still 
“new-fangled notions”. 


Footwork 


The promotion of new uses is an 
old merchandising standby that never 
loses its effectiveness. Mum has been 
doing an excellent job in suggesting 
new uses for deodorant. Postscripts 
are run at the end of every advertise- 
ment. A recent piece of copy, for 
example, stated: “Soothing for Feet. 





Rub a little Mum on your feet when 
they burn and perspire. It’s cooling 
and destroys every trace of odor”. 


Chicken Feed 


It is a fact that the drug trade 
has learned quite a bit from the five- 
and-ten. Many drug stores have 
done mighty well with five-and-ten 
counters. At one time the retail drug 
{rade was up in arms over the way 
Woolworth was encroaching on its 
domain. Then it decided that wailing 
and teeth-gnashing would do no 
good. It took a few leaves from 
Woolworth’s book of experience, and 
many druggists have profited con- 
siderably as a result. 


Clocking Time 


No longer must you leave your 
watch to be adjusted for gain or loss, 
or return each day with it to the re- 
pair man. Henry Paulson & Com- 
pany of Chicago exhibited at the con- 
vention of American Retail Jewelers, 
at New York’s Waldorf in late Au- 
gust, a time micrometer that tells in 
one minute what your watch will 
gain or lose in twenty-four hours. It 
has been dubbed “the x-ray of hor- 
ology” (watchmaking to you), for 
with it you both hear and see how 
well or badly your timepiece is func- 
tioning. 


Expectations 


More than 25,000 department, dry 
goods, and specialty stores will spend 
$144,000,000 for store modernization 
this year. This will be an increase 
of approximately 48 per cent over 
1934. Retail stores -keep a sensitive 
finger on the economic pulse of the 
people. When they decide that the 
time is ripe to spend money on store 
modernization—the time is ripe. 
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VIRGINIA OFFERS AN EXAMPLE 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


A farm state, somewhat old-fashioned, adopts modern progressive 
policies—that so often result in debts and taxes—with intelligence 


and caution. 


WHEN THAT great soldier and noble 
citizen, Robert E. Lee, resigned his 
commission as an officer in the army 
of the United States, his act was not 
one of disloyalty. He recognized the 
fact of divided sovereignty under the 
Constitution. His allegiance to the 
United States was a primary obliga- 
tion as against any foreign govern- 
ment. But his United States citizen- 
ship had come through Virginia’s 
membership in the Union. His home 
was in that state, and his immediate 
duty seemed to be that of deference 
to the political decisions of Virginia. 
This anxious and painful experience, 
through which a great American was 
compelled to pass, was in consequence 
of his understanding of the nature of 
the federal compact. It is again re- 
counted for us in the definitive biog- 


raphy of Lee that has been com- 
pleted this year, in four massive 
volumes, by Douglas Southall Free- 
man of Richmond, a_ painstaking 
writer and a conclusive authority. 
Virginia had made for herself a 
colonial and post-colonial record of 
almost two centuries when the most 
eminent of all Virginians, George 
Washington of Mount Vernon, became 
first President of the United States 
under the Constitution adopted in 
1788. The traditions of the Washing- 
ton household were directly inherited 
by the family of Robert E. Lee. 
Those who have studied our Ameri- 
can historical backgrounds most thor- 
oughly and calmly are not victims of 
partisan or sectional prejudice. They 
regret the mistakes of policy both be- 
fore and after the war between the 
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Above all, it pursues sound practices agriculturally. 


states. But they cherish all parts of 
the Union with affection and pride. 
They realize that we are not merely 
the inheritors of our own experience 
on this side of the Atlantic, but are 
still affected vitally in our social life 
by the transmitted qualities of the 
races and peoples from whom our an- 
cestors were derived. 

If our union of states is ever broken 
up, henceforth, the dissolution will be 
revolutionary. It will not be based 
upon the claim of a legal right to se- 
cede. It does not follow, however, 
that the states have become sub- 
merged, either in law or in fact. 
Massachusetts, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina are today—even as in the times 
of Webster and Calhoun—residual 
sovereignties, having full control of 
the everyday surroundings and insti- 
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tutions of their inhabitants, from the 
cradle to the grave. 

The federal.government has a para-. 
mount sphere of its own, but its as- 
signed position is reasonably dis- 
tinct. If it should encroach too far, 
and disturb the federative balance 
between states and nation, a reaction 
would follow. The pendulum would 
swing back; the states would assert 
and recover their authority within 
their respective spheres; our dual sys- 
tem would go forward, with no serious 
impairment. The southern states will 
not have to abandon what they re- 
gained after the terrible reconstruc- 
tion period (1866-78). 


Decentralized Trend 


In their endeavors to ignore state 
lines, and to deal directly with the 
citizens of the United States as if 
this were a small compact country, 
the experimenters at Washington are 
already baffled. They encounter such 
things as state legislatures, and es- 
pecially they discover elaborate struc- 
tures of state administration, func- 
tioning on permanent lines. The new 
bureaucracies of the past two years 
are finding out something of the na- 
ture and extent of their mistakes, and 
are changing their methods. It is not 
merely because of judicial decisions 
that their modus operandi becomes 
less concentrated. 

Chiefly, it is because our states are 
so solidly fixed in their places; so 
highly organized; so much accustomed 
to deal with their own people and 
their own affairs. In comparison, the 
new federal bureaus seem to float— 
like unsubstantial cloud masses, men- 
acing at times, bringing showers of 
blessings at times, but ever changing 
—between earth and skies. | 

Where, then, are our rulers and 
masters of yesteryear? There seemed 
nothing left of state authority or per- 
sonal rights, when the Blue Eagle was 
riding the storm clouds and screech- 
ing defiance and threats in a manner 
that makes the Hitlerism of 1935 
seem a rather tame kind of dictator- 
ship. Still later clouds have gathered, 
and political dust-storms have en- 
veloped wide areas of “low pressure”. 
But these federal disturbances of the 
general atmosphere of American life 
are ephemeral, in the very nature of 
things, even as the physical storms 
that the weather bureau reports every 
day, without apology for inaccuracies. 
To drop figures of speech, let us agree 
without argument that the federal 
government is a source of help and 
strength in times of emergency. But 
the states survive. 

Across the Potomac river from the 
federal capital lie the northern coun- 
ties of the state of Virginia. When the 
Union was formed this state was fore- 
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POOR A third of Virginia is not suitable for farming. Elsewhere it 
is agricultural, with farms three-fourths free from mortgage. 
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MILCH An important dairy state, Virginia improves its soil while 
furnishing milk for Washington, Richmond, and other cities. 
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most in the list of thirteen, by reason 
of population, wealth, and political 
influence and importance. It has ex- 
perienced many vicissitudes, and it is 
no longer among the first in statistics 
of population and wealth. But it is 
still in a high place, alongside of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the competent manage- 
ment of its own internal business. 
And it ranks with the very first of the 
states in its ability to supply counsel 
for the direction of national affairs. 
Also, it is among the foremost in its 
high purpose, and its fixed intention to 
set before its sister states the example 
of a model commonwealth. 


Century-Old Wisdom 


The agricultural experience of Vir- 
ginia has many lessons for the 
country. It could teach many things 
to the present Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the AAA authorities, if they 
had the time and the open-minded- 
ness to learn. Gentlemen whose ex- 
periences have been chiefly limited to 
Montana, Utah, and the semi-arid belt 
of one-crop soil-mining agriculture, 
might revise some of their policies if 
they could acquire even a part of the 
knowledge of soils and of farming 
that was widespread in Virginia as 
long ago as a hundred and fifty years. 

Under the colonial system and the 
navigation laws, England forced Vir- 
ginia to produce tobacco in ever- 
increasing quantities during the 
seventeenth century and a part of the 
eighteenth. Great expanses of soil 
were ruined by exhaustion of plant 
food and by consequent erosion. The 
small farmers had to leave their 
plantings, and go farther west for new 
patches of virgin soil. 

Virginia still produces tobacco, but 
on wholly different principles. For 
half a century, like the Carolinas and 
Georgia, Virginia has been dealing on 
practical lines with the wastes and 
losses of erosion. It has been guided 
by the experts of the Agricultural 
College and the Experiment Station 
at Blacksburg; by the state authori- 
ties at Richmond; more recently, also, 
by county agents of knowledge and 
experience; by instruction in the pub- 
lic schools; but most of all by the ac- 
tual experience of practical farmers, 
in their endeavor to restore the fer- 
tility of the soil and to make their 
impoverished lands more productive. 

George Washington and his con- 
temporaries in Virginia were intense 
in their feeling against the one-crop 
system of farming, whether the crop 
were tobacco, or (in the southern 
counties) cotton. They used lime and 
other soil improvers, introduced 
clover, and increased their yields of 
wheat, oats, barley and corn. From 
the tidewater counties they went to 
the gentle Piedmont slopes of the 


Blue Ridge mountains; made the 
sharper descent to the rich limestone 
soils of the Shenandoah valley; and 
settled the wooded hills and vales of 
what is now West Virginia. 

In spite of the devastating flood of 
competitive food products from the 
far west, where permanent farming 
in some large areas is not yet begun, 
Virginia continues to be a farm state. 
It has today a rural population that 
loves its traditional country life. It 
remains somewhat old-fashioned, but 
adopts modern improvements with in- 
telligence, though with care and con- 
servatism, instinctively avoiding pub- 
lic and private indebtedness. 

By the census of 1930, there were 
170,610 farms in Virginia, the average 
size of which was just slightly under 
one hundred acres (99.1). The per- 
centage of total land area that is oc- 
cupied by these farms has not changed 
greatly since 1850. It is now 65 per 
cent of the surface of the state. Moun- 
tain ranges, forest areas, urban dis- 
tricts—these account for most of the 
remaining one-third of the state’s do- 
main. The number of farms was 
somewhat greater in 1910 and 1920; 
but there are more separate farms to- 
day than in 1900, or at any time. 

Before the Civil War, when the 
plantation system flourished, the 
acreage of Virginia farms averaged at 
least three or four times as great as 
today. The size has decreased a little, 
during each decade, for a long time 
past. There are 38,000 tenant farmers, 
apart from nearly 10,000 who are 
members of the families of the land- 
owners. This means that fully 130,000 
farm owners are living on their own 
farms and cultivating them, while 
somewhat less than 40,000 tenants are 
paying cash or sharing crops. 


What Price Farming? 


The average value of Virginia farms, 
including buildings and other im- 
provements, is listed in the last cen- 
sus as $55 per acre, in round figures. 
In the year 1930, 72 per cent of the 
Virginia farms were reported as free 
from mortgage, and less than 23 per 
cent were definitely reported as mort- 
gaged. In Iowa, only 37 per cent were 
free and 58 per cent were definitely 
under mortgage. In Missouri, half 
were free and half were mortgaged; 
while in North Dakota more than 
two-thirds were mortgaged, with 
South Dakota and Nebraska showing 
better ratios, and Kansas almost as 
well off in this respect us Missouri. 

The really important thing to be 
considered is the farmer himself, and 
his family. West of the Mississippi 
they have seemingly forgotten that 
farming is as essential to the welfare 
of the east as to that of the west. 
North Dakota, where agriculture 
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dominates politics, has less than 78,000 
farms; only 50,000 of which in 1930 
were operated by owners, while 28,000 
were operated by tenants and a few 
managers. 

The North Dakota farms have had 
a recent development exactly opposite 
that of Virginia. In plantation times, 
as I have shown, Virginia’s farms— 
some small but some very large— 
averaged 500 acres, while today they 
average 100. In 1870, the farms of 
North Dakota averaged 175 acres, 
and they have steadily increased in 
size until the figure was 495.8 in 1930. 
They are probably larger today, as a 
result of mortgage foreclosures. 


Contrasts in Wheat 


Virginia has been growing wheat 
successfully for more than two hun- 
dred years, and will continue to be a 
region of wheat farmers—like Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania—for centuries 
to come, as will France, Germany and 
England. But Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania like these European countries 
rotate their crops, conserve their soil, 
and produce wheat as an item in the 
program of what intelligent men call 
permanent farming. 

North Dakota, in contrast, has been 
a wheat state. It has grown many 
successive crops of wheat on the same 
land. Its so-called “bonanza” wheat 
farming has suffered, under the in- 
evitable law of diminishing returns. 

If the men who have shaped our 
new agricultural policies of restriction 
had considered farmers and farm 
families, rather than crops in sta- 
tistical abstract, they would have dealt 
with the mischief of over-production 
at its precise sources. To limit wheat 
and corn acreage in the finely bal- 
anced farming of Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and thus to dislo- 
cate the adjustment of rotated crops 
—all for the sake of far-western 
states where speculative “suitcase” 
agriculture is solely responsible, at 
least for wheat surplusage—is to be 
evasive as regards obvious facts. It 
is also too absurd, in the application 
of the allotment system, to avoid the 
exposures that were bound to come. 

A fraction of the hundreds of mil- 
lions exacted from the food consum- 
ers of the United States by food sales’ 
taxes, if used to buy up the lands 
improperly devoted to producing the 
wheat surplusage, would have ended 
the trouble. No processing taxes 
would have been necessary. Wheat 
would have risen naturally to the 
level of a dollar a bushel or more. 

But with all its outrageous imposi- 
tion upon consumers, and the absur- 
dity of its application to the real 
farming of states east of the Missis- 
sippi, farm prices have been forced 

(Continued on page 64) 








HAIL, HAIL, COLUMBIA! 


Taxes, taxes, taxes and new-dealing are the four principal topics 
of the month in the eyes of our home-nurtured pen-pushers. 
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By Enright, in the New York American 
The Herr Professor stubs his new-dealing toe Me: Citinan demende thet the Dink end 


on little Rhode Island, to the evident delight UN 10 N° the Ellie get together in patriotic union, 
of opponents who are becoming vociferous. instead of squabbling as they always do. 








By Hanny, in the Chicago Herald-Examiner 
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By Bishop, in the St. Louis Star-Times 
The new-tax-program rubber ball bounces 
BOUNCE from plutocrat to director to professional WHISTLE 


to white-collarist, hitting high and low. 
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By Russell, in the Los Angeles Times 
President Roosevelt is whistling 
to keep up his courage as he 
passes ye American graveyard. 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 
It seems that socking the poor is an im- 
portant feature of the New Deal, as well as 
socking the rich. And 1936 is near, too. 





By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune 


The Roosevelt “economy” cat is a sleep- 
ing beauty, while the newborn bureaucratic 
rats swarm all over our American home. 
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By Talburt, in the New York World-Telegram By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune 


The President slams Kid Depression over tha If the government soaks the rich 
head, and flirts boldly with sirens. The villain through taxation, then the poor lose 
meanwhile is offered an inflation lead-pipe. their rich-created jobs, so they say. 
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THE EXOTICS TAKE SOME POTSHOTS 
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From the London Express From the New York New Masses 


The German nazis, having forged a huge military Franken- President Franklin Roosevelt and 
stein as depicted above, are now creating a fitting bride for the Wall Street capitalist must have 


their monster—cute little Miss Paganism—who hates priests. _ their little jokes. Tax-the-rich is one. 

















From the London Herald From the Rome Travaso (Italy) 


Our Hero: “Fair Lady. Peace, I really The bemonocled English gentleman, with 
KNIGHTLY «= ™ustflee at this point, don’t youknow, PAL§ his bulldog, and the Ethiopian grandee, 


although I feel most sympathetic.” with his slave, stroll arm in arm in Africa. 
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From the Birmingham Gazette (England) 


Dictator Benito Mussolini steams ahead on his dangerous Italian tricycle despite inter- 
national traffic regulations and the peril he engenders for black and white pedestrians. 
ill Ethiopia’s rough terrain give this rough-rider a flat tire? Many critics say so. 
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From the Moscow Izvestia (Russia) 





The boundary line between Japanese Man- 
chukuo and North China is a very shifting 
one, depending on where the restless 
Japanese army happens to be. A clever jibé. 





SHIFT HUNGRY 
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From the London Plebs 


The Japanese militarist has an insatiable 
appetite, and the Chinese pie is hardly 
big enough for him. He likes explosive 
pills, too, which he gets in the West. 










COMMODITIES 


oY G.. t.; REPERE 


REVIEW 


“Give us high prices!” demands the producer, expressing himself in 
the form of political pressure. Meanwhile high prices speed up 
production in many other areas, and stimulate the use of substitutes. 


IN A SITUATION abounding with nu- 
merous cross-currents and so many 
unsettled issues, it is difficult and 
perhaps impossible to venture cate- 
gorical judgment on the price tend- 
ency of what is known as the “gen- 
eral commodity plane”. In normal 
times this term embraces a broad list 
of commodities in widespread use, 
and proceeds on the assumption that 
there is such an interlocking relation- 
ship that when a major movement 
gets under way there are few excep- 
tions—and then only of a minor 
character—to the general trend. 

However, these are not normal 
times, and it is a question if com- 
modity indices, upon which econo- 
mists place so much reliance, can 
afford the usual guidance for sound 
conclusions. The list undoubtedly 
abounds in distortions, due largely to 
artificialities imposed by governmen- 
tal regulations of one sort and 
another. Under these circumstances, 
supply-and-demand factors are not 
normally assertive. Government in- 
trudes on both sides of the picture. 
In one country we have restriction of 
output and efforts to force prices to a 
level that is expected to give pro- 
ducers a satisfactory price return. In 
another country restriction is placed 
upon consumption of imported 
articles, and we thus have obstruc- 
tion to demand. 

In nearly all cases we find that the 
fetish of price exercises a destructive 
influence. The producer wants high 
money prices, and his insistence on 
this frequently reflects an ignorance 
of, or indifference to, the exchange 
value of his product. In an elective 
democracy such as exists in the 
United States, this clamor from the 
producers is expressed in the form 
of political pressure that is disturbing 
to world economy. It results in 
speeding up production of the identi- 
cal product in other areas, and also 


acts as a stimulus to the use of 
substitutes. As a result of such poli- 
cies, there is a lack of confidence in 
the price level which acts as a deter- 
rent to demand. Under-buying and 
under-consumption, however, can 
not go on forever, and ultimately we 
run into a paradoxical situation. The 
very lack of confidence which for a 
considerable period has restricted de- 
mand brings about such depletion of 
supplies that replenishment finally 
becomes imperative. Buyers who 
have been working on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis find that their inven- 
tories have declined practically to an 
irreducible minimum. Under such 
circumstances, it requires only the 
fortuitous intervention of a minor 
constructive factor to reveal the 
underlying strength of the supply 
situation. 

Apparently such a condition has 
been reached in several of the basic 
groups, including steel and some of 
the non-ferrous metals, copper, zinc, 
and lead. The call from the heavy 
industries already has been reflected 
in rising prices in these divisions. 


Less Vulnerable 


Undoubtedly a fairly extended 
period of business improvement 
would intensify the demand for raw 
materials, and even cause something 
approaching tightness in some cases. 
This condition is revealed even in 
the textile industry, where—in spite 
of pessimism, confusion over the 
processing tax, and doubts regarding 
the status of raw cotton—the demand 
for goods has picked up appreciably. 
It is only fair to state that this in- 
creased turnover has been accom- 
panied by a moderate price recession. 

The upward movement that ap- 
pears to be under way is believed to 
be less vulnerable to a broad reac- 
tionary movement than has been the 
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case for several years. In addition 
to the prospect of a stronger supply- 
to-demand ratio for basic commodi- 
ties, business is counting on the in- 
fluence likely to be exhibited by the 
abundance of easy money and the 
replacement demand for the retire- 
ment of obsolete equipment, in addi- 
tion to which it is believed that busi- 
ness operations will be more free 
from artificial obstructions. 

At present the outstanding price 
development has appeared in pork 
products, and the spectacular ad- 
vance in lard. As one commentator 
remarks, in the case of hogs, it 
appears that Nature has helped the 
Government succeed too well in its 
effort to relieve the market from the 
burden of excessive supplies. There 
is little prospect for an immediate 
change for the better in this tight 
situation. The number of hogs over 
six months of age on farms on June 1 
this year, from which most of the 
hogs slaughtered during the re- 
mainder of the present marketing 
year ending September 30 will come, 
was the smallest for many years. No 
early relief is in sight. 

With lard, there will be a tendency 
to turn to compounds embracing a 
fair proportion of vegetable oils. 
Moreover, the protest against high 


“prices is likely to be more strongly 


manifested in the form of a con- 
sumers’ strike. 

Owing to the fact that govern- 
mental policies play such an impor- 
tant part in determining commodity 
price changes, the following outline 
of the position of our leading staples 
must be accepted with these contin- 
gencies taken into consideration: 

Wheat has been an exceedingly 
erratic affair, particularly in view of 
the fact that the forecast of the Crop 
Reporting Board virtually confirmed 
lower private estimates with an indi- 


cated yield of 608,000,000 bushels of 





spring and winter wheat. The United 
States at last, to all intents and pur- 


poses, is on a domestic basis. Some 
varieties of wheat will have to be 
imported. Rust played havoc with 
the spring wheat crop, and winter 
wheat threshing returns have been 
disappointing both as to quantity and 
weight. While the damage to the 
Canadian wheat crop was not as ex- 
tensive as expected, it does not look 
as if Canada would have as severe 
competition in export markets as pre- 
vailed last season. 


More Cotton 


Cotton at this writing is in an 
uncertain position, with the trade 
anxiously awaiting announcement of 
the Government’s loan policy. The 
Crop Reporting Board forecast the 
yield (as of August 1) at 11,798,000 
bales, compared with 9,615,000 last 
season. Most of this gain, at least to 
the extent of 1,955,000 bales, was re- 
ported from Texas and Oklahoma. 
The crop in these two states is some- 
what late, and while prospects are 
generally good, there is a possibility 
that August deterioration may reduce 
the promise. 

Washington advices indicate that 
Department officials are none too 
desirous of a 12-cent cotton loan, as 
they believe that a lower figure 
might give adequate protection, at 
the same time affording trading con- 
ditions approximating a “free” mar- 
ket, and prevent an extremely bur- 
densome addition to the amount now 
held by the Government under for- 
mer loans. Southern Senators and 
Congressmen fear political reaction 
to anything lower than 12 cents. 

Rubber has done little more than 
mark time recently. Stocks have in- 
creased moderately in both London 
and Liverpool, but indications point 
to a substantial statistical improve- 
ment in the Far East. Release of 
Malayan shipment figures in mid- 
September should furnish an inkling. 

Sugar has displayed irregularity in 
the face of an indicated shortage of 
sugar in the United States, in the 
event that present official AAA 


quotas are maintained. Hesitation’ 


on the part of refiners and buyers is 
due to fears that AAA will be de- 
clared unconstitutional and_ that 
quotas may be subsequently aban- 
doned. 

Minor commodities have been fea- 
tured by firmness in hides and phe- 
nomenal strength in silk, with prices 
in the latter commodity reflecting a 
greatly improved technical and sta- 
tistical position. Cocoa has disap- 
pointed buyers despite the fact that 
consumption has been nearly up to 
optimistic expectations and that do- 
mestic stocks have sharply declined. 














Commodity Price Index 
1926—100 


Quotations by United Press 


WHEAT: No. 2 Red, Chicago, bushel........ 
CORN: No, 2 Yellow, Chicago, bushel....... 
RIES No: 2."Cliicago; aenel.t.. 5.6 dco os 
OATS: No. 2 White, Chicago, bushel....... 
FLOUR: New York, barrel...............: an 





UN SEO FI 5 bas acesapasceaee oer 10'g ob ave tes 
COFFEE: Rio No. 7, New York, Ib........... 
SUGAR: Raw, 96 test, New York, Ib......... 
BUTTER: 92 Score, New York, Ib............ 
EGGS: Firsts, New York, dozen.............. 





HOGS: Aver. most sales, Chicago, lb....... 
STEERS: Aver. most sales, Chicago, Ib............. 
LAMBS: Aver. most sales, Chicago, lb....... 


HIDES: Heavy Native, Chicago, |b 


WOOL: Fine unwashed, Boston, Ib........... 








COTTON: Middling-upland, New York, Ib.... 
SILK: Crack xx, 13-15, New York, Ib......... 
RAYON: Viscose 150, 40, New York, Ib....... 
BURLAP: 40 inch, mill, New York, yd........ 
RUBBER: Smoked sheets, New York, Ib....... 





COPPER: Electrolytic, New York, lb.......... 


LEAD: Spot, New York, Ib 
LING: Spot. st. LOU 10s i. os5cs 60 ba. 


TIN: Straits spot, New York, Ib.............. 
SILVER: Com'l bars, New York, oz........... 





STEEL SCRAP: Chicago, ton................ 
PIG IRON: Iron Age Composite, New York, ton 
COKE: Connelisville, ton......:.......:...5- 
GASOLINE: New York, gallon............... 
CRUDE OIL: 40 grav., Tulsa, barrel.......... 





SULPHURIC ACID: 66 deg., New York, ton.. 
DENATURED ALCOHOL: New York, gallon. . 
MALTING BARLEY: No. 2, New York, bushel. . 
GRAIN ALCOHOL: New York, gallon........ 





WEIGHTED INDEX 


Aug. 14 July 17 Aug. 15 
1935 1935 1934 
Price Index Price Price 
Pe 89 57.5 87% 1.02 
path, 9: wie taeaiae 86 117.8 874% -76% 
See ie ae 46% 48.2 52% 87 
y Rae 303% 70.5 36% 51% 
yb cites Cra 7.675 91.2 725 7.85 
shale area 1652 114.0 -1420 .0827 
a ee 06% ~ 34.3 06 34 09% 
«eran eee .0318 73:5 .0329 .0332 
Pacha Side ere 24% 55.7 23% .28 
si eh .26 73.0 24 .20% 
ew, 8 -1160 94.0 -1005 .056 
.0875 91.8 .0835 .0635 
Soi Gti Sas .089 64.8 084 0675 
ea cat abated 11% 79.8 114% C634 
ou ae oak 31 66.3 30% .29 34 
nye Ean -1155 65.6 .1235 .1360 
POT herars yh 1.72 27.9 1.45 1.19 
Pe Nt ete 55 30.4 55 65 
btw. Bae. 06 65.2 .0625 .0610 
ast at errs 11% 24.4 125% 153% 
aie wie 4 <e .08 57.3 .08 .09 
oa C8 Oe oe .042 49.9 0415 .0375 
er ear ee .045 61.3 .043 .043 
Pe a ee 49 75.0 51% 524% 
ee ery er -65 34 105.9 6734 49 34 
OF 12.25 90.8 10.125 9.25 
eA caters 17.84 87.4 17.84 17.90 
rere oe 3.25 78.3 3.25 3.85 
PP oe ee es .0955 48.0 .0955 114% 
ao ae 1.08 57.3 1.08 1.08 
enscmintanstauene 15.50 38.8 15.50 15.50 
Sere ae 35% 96.7 35% 34 
ea Cer 824% 96.7 8534 -96 34 
Brae eve races 4.48 92.2 4.48 4.48 
Pe a reer 69.6 66.7 63.3 











COTTON production this season 
is estimated by the Government 
at 11,798,000 bales of 500 pounds. 

This is a gain of 2,162,000 bales 
over actual production last year, 
when the yield was reduced (both 
by acreage restrictions and by 
drought) to 9,636,000 bales. The 
preceding five-year average, 
largely before planned reduction, 
was in excess of 14,000,000 bales. 

Opponents of restriction point 
to the fact—be it result or coin- 
cidence—that exports of Ameri- 
can cotton in the year that ended 
July 31, 1935, were 4.8 million 
bales only, down from 7.4 million 
in the year ended July 31, 1934, 
and from 8.3 million in the year 
ended July 31, 1933. 

The American cotton farmer 
has lost a market of 3 million 
bales a year. At 12 cents a pound, 
the Government’s loan price, this 
represents $180,000,000 annually. 

World consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton in the season just 
ended—that is, consumption here 





What Will the Harvest Be? 


as well as abroad—totaled about 
11.3 million bales. This was 4.4 
less than the maximum. World 
consumption of foreign cotton 
was 14.1 million bales. 
ceeded the previous maximum 
by 2.3 million bales. 

In mid-August cotton was 11% 
cents a pound; 2 cents less than 
in August 1934. 


WHEAT damage due to this 
year’s infestation of rust brings 
the estimated production down 
by perhaps 100 million bushels. 

The Government’s forecast (as 
of August 1) is for a spring- 
wheat crop of 176 million bushels; 
winter-wheat, 432 million. 

Together, our anticipated pro- 
duction of wheat this year is 608 
million bushels. In 1934 the 
actual harvest was 496 million; 
in 1933 it was 539 million; in 
1932 it was 746 million. 

In mid-August wheat was 89 
cents a bushel; 13 cents less than 
in August 1934. 


This ex- 
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“I’m sorry, but Anne is in bed. She 
has the sniffles and I can’t let her 
go to school or play with anybody 
until she is well again.” 


“(gs mother. She knows that sniffles 
may be the forerunner of any one 
of several infectious diseases and she helps 


to protect other people’s children while she 
protects her own. 


A mild case of sniffles may seem so unim- 
portant at first that little or no attention 
is paid to it, but it may be the warning 
symptom of a threatened attack of measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, diphtheria 
or influenza. These diseases, combined, cause 
about one in every five deaths of children 
between the ages of one and nine. 


The child who is “coming down” with one 
of these diseases is likely to spread the germs 
in class at school or to give them to other 
children at play. 


An attack of measles may be a simple affair, 
soon over; but sometimes it causes serious 
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complications—injured eyesight, deafness. 
Whooping cough may so reduce resistance 
that the child is more susceptible to pneu- 
monia or tuberculosis. Scarlet fever fre- 
quently affects the kidneys and ears. All of 
these diseases—including diphtheria—may 
affect the heart and leave it permanently 
weakened. 


If your boy or girl seems well one day and 
develops a case of sniffles the next, the child 
should be kept at home under close observa- 
tion and should not be permitted to play 
out-of-doors or with other children. If there 
is no improvement within twenty-four hours 
and the child is feverish, send for the doctor. 


Any or all of the following booklets will 
be mailed free on request: “Measles,” 
“Whooping Cough,” “Scarlet Fever,” 
i gree * “Colds, Influenza, Pneumo- 

° Address Booklet Department 935-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 





ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1035 M.L.1. co, 
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BOOM? 


roads and utilities as well as industrials. 


A rise in stock-market averages, beginning in March, brings gains to all three groups—rail- 
With industrials the average is highest in four years. 


THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


Stock market and business join hands to stage a come-back. A feel- 


ing of optimism spreads over the land, in spite of growing tax bills, 


muddling at Washington, and the approach of a presidential campaign. 


PHENOMENAL indeed is the present 
upswing of business, in the face of 
failure of long-range and even short- 
range planning at Washington. And 
this improvement in business has 
been accompanied by optimism among 
investors, that sent industrial share 
values higher in August than at any 
moment in four years. 

This year’s low point in business, 
as registered by our own index, was 
at the end of May. The index then 
halted a mild and wavering down- 
ward trend, at 61% per cent of nor- 
mal; and in less than three months 
a persistent upswing has carried it 
above 70 per cent. 

Similarly this year’s low point in 
the stock market was reached in the 
middle of March, and the upward 
swing of the pendulum enters its 
sixth month as these lines are 
written. 


@. WE describe the situation as phe- 
nomenal because New Deal adminis- 
tration and planning have at the same 
time been establishing new “lows” 
and the country has at last awakened 
to the fact that bills must ultimately 
be paid. As Mr. Harriman shows, 


on page 19, the entire net income of 
the country, corporations and _ indi- 
viduals, did not equal in 1933 what 
is being currently spent each year at 
Washington. 

The greatest misfortune of our de- 
pression cycle was that a presidential 
election came at the wrong moment, 
the rival candidates vying with each 
other in predicting gloom. With elec- 
tion over there followed a four- 
months’ interregnum marked _ by 
stagnation in national leadership and 
climaxed by the bank “holiday”. 

Business may well dread the com- 
ing year, with another presidential 
campaign. A most entertaining book 
of fiction and humor would be a 
reprint of the platform and campaign 
speeches which elected the present 
regime. “We advocate”, said the 
Democratic platform of 1932, “an im- 
mediate and drastic reduction of gov- 
ernmental expenditures”. The same 
decument went out of its way to 
afirm that “a party platform is a 
covenant with the people to be faith- 
fully kept by the party when en- 
trusted with power”. 

Our depression had been a fact for 
two and a half years when that 
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promise was made, and if conditions 
later proved to be so different from 
expectations it looks as though the 
promisers didn’t know what it was 
all about. Expenditures for the year 
then ending, as the Democrats met 
in June 1932 convention, were 5.3 
billion dollars. For the year ended 
last June expenditures were 7.5 bil- 
lion. Thus was a “covenant with the 
people . . . faithfully kept by the 
party when entrusted with power.” 


¢ Over in England, without benefit 
of New Deal, the Board of Trade 
(corresponding to our Department of 
Commerce) reports that its index of 
industrial production approximates 
113 per cent of normal. It has re- 
cently revised that index to make 
1930 represent normalcy. So busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom is 13 per 
cent better than in 1930. 

For purposes of comparison we 
have translated our own index of 
general business in the United States, 
to make the average for 1930 equal 
100. Plotted on our chart (page 55) 
the two lines furnish food for thought. 
Britain’s low point was in the third 
quarter of 1932; ours was six months 











STOP THAT NOISE! 


NO man or woman could concentrate with 
a noisy trap drummer pounding away in 
the same office. Yet you may be working 
right now with a noise that is equally dis- 
tracting. 


For strange as it may seem, scientific tests 
prove that a trap drummer makes little 
more noise than a battery of ordinary 
hammerblow typewriters. 


No wonder business every year foots a 
staggering bill for “time out” by girls and 
executives. Yet this distracting nerve- 
wearing racket can be easily erased. The 
new Remington Noiseless, the typewriter 
with the patented pressure stroke, reduces 
type writer clatter to a whisper. It in- 


creases the efficiency of stenographic 
departments 19%. 

We invite you to prove this statement in 
your own offices and at our expense. Sim- 
ply let us install a group of new Reming- 
ton Noiseless Typewriters in your steno- 
graphic department for a ten-day free 
test. ‘Then make these comparisons. 


Stand twenty-feet away from one of these 
Remington Noiseless machines. Notice 
how you hear nothing but a whisper, while 
even the most improved “ quiet” machine 
is actually noisy at that distance. Notice 
the better letters, clean copies, sharp sten- 
cils with Remington Noiseless typing. 


Question the operators each day. See how 


TYPEWRITING SHORTCUTS EVERY GIRL SHOULD KNOW 


1, Easy way to make copies. New 
method of manifolding with Rem- 
tico Carbon Selector saves time, 
keeps fingers clean, increases life 
of duplicating paper 30% to 40%. 


2. Sit comfortably with the Rem- 
ington Line-a-time. Places copy 
directly at eye-level, eliminates 
tiresome stretching to read notes, 
cuts down errors. Collapsible. 


3. Send for “20 Typewriting Short- 
cuts’’, Shows new way of making 
copies with Remtico Carbons.. . 
19 other time-savers. Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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their morale improves as they notice 
the freedom from nerve-pounding noise, 
until at the end of ten days, the Rem- 
ington Noiseless Typewriters are truly 
adding wings to their work. 

The new Remington Noiseless actually 
costs less to use too, because it has twenty- 
three time-saving and important mechani- 
cal improvements over old-fashioned noisy 
machines. Phone the nearest Remington 
Rand office today for free ten-day trial. Or 
write Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OK. it from Remington Rand 


Remington 


IT ACTUALLY COSTS LESS TO USE A 
Remington Noiseless 














GENERAL BUSINESS INDICES 

















Weight| July July August August aoe 
Factor| 20 27 3 10 1934 
FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
Stock Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange........ 2 25 27 34 38 27. 
Bond Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange......... 1 92 89 99 103 137 
ED SOUS oo od ae Gio ea Cas sueee 4 12 12 12 12 20 
Naor TINOE koe cotter ee tensa core 2 109 112 110 121 55 
eee, ie Oe ©: Sareea 4 49 52 48 51 44 
Deposit Circulation, N. Y. City........... 4 47 50 45 47 46 
Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 17 47 48 47 51 44 
DISTRIBUTION 
Bank Debits, outside N. Y. City.......... 10 83 82 77 78 70 
Deposit Circulation, outside N. Y. City... 10 90 90 91 93 90 
Merchandise Carloadings ............... 11 66 67 67 69 68 
Index of DISTRIBUTION 31 74 74 72 73 69 
PRODUCTION 
Bilaininelis MeO oc. soa vs seca oreeansons 3 55 56 56 63 68 
Leeann PN eh Oia ad Pew Pec aw Gh ewerieee 3 106 105 103 105 99 
Commodity Carloadings ................. 8 52 53 53 57 62 
ke RO a i eee ey SS eee oe 7 17 77 78 79 74 
Steel PPGRUCHIN. . 6. cs -60%660600404 000008 9 59 64 65 66 37 
Automobile Production................... 6 109 110 114 102 86 
Construction Contracts .................. 11 34 35 43 52 34 
Golton' Gonsumblion .. oi. ces canes 5 101 120 125 121 92 
Index of PRODUCTION 52 67 71 73 75 62 
INDEX OF GENERAL 
BUSINESS 100 =| 65.9 . 67.8 68.5 70.2| 60.9 














A COMPARATIVE record, for weeks ending with Saturday. The figures represent percentage of normal 
The “distribution” items are al] based upon an average for the years 1926-31; new financing, automobile 


roduction, and cotton consumption, upon 1927-31; and construction contracts upon 1928-32. 


use 1919-1931 as normal or 100. 


All others 


Deposit circulation outside of New York City is not included in the index of distribution, but is allowed for 
in the fina] index of general business. Carloadings and coal data are always of the previous week. Electric 
power is adjusted for population growth, construction contracts for changing price level. 





later, in the first quarter of 1933. 
Britain’s low point was 85 per cent 
of 1930 normal; ours was 52 per cent. 

Britain’s recovery carries business 
back to a level that is much better 
than 1930. Our effort brings us up 
to 65 per cent only. Britain’s re- 
covery is achieved with a govern- 
ment surplus and lowered taxes. 
Ours has cost 15 billion dollars more 
than the tax-gatherers have been able 
to find. Britain’s unemployed on July 
31 were fewer in number than at any 
time within five years, approximately 
15 per cent of its insured workers. 


The American investor will not 
care to be told that security values 
in Britain are almost at 1929 levels. 
An index maintained by the “Bank- 
er’s Magazine” of London (which 
uses 1921 as normal, or 100) recorded 





security values at 127.3 per cent in 
September 1929 and at 125.5 per cent 
during June 1935. The index in- 
cludes 87 “fixed interest stocks” and 
278 “variable-dividend _ securities”, 
the whole worth 33 billion dollars. 


@ Recovery for the investor in the 
United States has depended upon the 
kind of security which he _ holds. 
Twenty railroad shares averaged 35 
on August 10 (Dow-Jones averages), 
compared with their 1929 peak of 189. 
Railroad ownership has no control 
over rates charged, and almost none 
over wages paid. Twenty public 
utility shares averaged 27 on August 
10, compared with 145 in 1929. Utili- 
ties have been singled-out for gov- 
ernment “crack-down”. 

With railroads, last month’s level— 
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after five months of steady rise—was 
less than 19 per cent of the 1929 peak. 
With utilities it was likewise less than 
19 per cent. 

But thirty industrial shares used 
by Dow-Jones reached an average of 
128 on August 10, compared with 381 
at the 1929 peak. This was 34 per 
cent of fanciful 1929. Such is the 
measure of recovery for the investor 
in common stocks, as we enter the 
last month of the sixth year of de- 
pression. 


@ Tuts five-months march upward of 
security values has been aided and 
abetted by the publication of first- 
quarter reports of leading  cor- 
porations and, more recently, of 
second-quarter reports. We assemble 
herewith some of those earnings 
statements, because they are encour- 
aging and thus useful. Over against 
them we print others where earnings 
are not as large as last year’s, to 
show that the investment situation 
still is spotty. 

And as a matter of fact it was a 
little bit difficult to find sufficient in- 
creases to match the decreases. 

The reader will note that most of 
those corporations which report lower 
earnings are food concerns (which at 
last are rebelling against processing 
taxes) and utilities. 


@. WE introduce to the reader this 
month an index of general business 
(at left) slightly different from that 
which we have been printing for a 
year and a half. This new index 
should be more sensitive. It is on a 
weekly rather than a monthly basis, 
and we print data covering four 
weeks to the middle of August. 

Distribution and production—two 
of our three divisions—stand now at 
two-thirds of normal. Financial ac- 
tivity, the remaining division, regis- 
ters about half of normal and achieves 
that mark only because of a sharp rise 
in new financing. 

This rests now at 121 per cent of 
1927-31 normal, a wonderful record 
were that the whole story. Going 
behind the figures, however, we note 
that “new financing” in the prosperity 
era largely meant the issuance of 
shares of stock—for example, the re- 
tirement of $271,000,000 U. S. Steel 
bonds in 1929 with money obtained 
from the sale of common stock at 
$140 per share. New financing now 
means an epidemic of corporate bond 
refunding, perhaps a 5 per cent secur- 
ity called and a 4 per cent offered. 

There lies the whole financial 
story of prosperity, depression, and 
recovery; optimism in 1929 that con- 
doned a switch from bonds to stock, 
caution in 1935 that impels the ready 
acceptance of lower interest on money 
loaned. 
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Strangely enough, this flurry in re- 
funding which sends our index up 
(for as recently as May “new financ- 
ing” was only 19 per cent of normal, 
instead of 121 in August), is merely 
an echo of another item which has 
long kept the index down. Money 
rates are at 12 per cent of normal. 
Call loans, with which brokers 
finance their customers’ accounts, 
now earn interest at the rate of % of 
1 per cent yearly. In speculative 1929 
“investors” paid as high as 20 per 
cent, and never less than 6 per cent, 
for call money. Federal Reserve re- 
discount rates now are 1% per cent 
at New York and Cleveland and 2 
per cent elsewhere, the lowest ever. 

Turning to the production division 
of our index, we note a steady march 
forward. For the week ended August 
10, this group registers 75 per cent 
of normal. Three of its eight items 
exceed 100 per cent: crude oil pro- 
duction, automobile production, and 
cotton consumption. The _ poorest 
record is furnished by construction. 


@ Srrenctu of the farm market is 
one of the most pleasant spots in the 
economic picture. Farm equipment 
companies, like International Har- 
vester and Case Threshing Machine, 


mail-order houses like Sears Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward, and retailers 
catering to farmers, are all greatly 
encouraged. The gap between what 
the farmer paid for things he bought, 
and the price he received for things 
he sold, has been considerably nar- 
rowed. Right now the farmer is 
making more rapid strides back to re- 
covery than the worker in industry. 

If the trend continues—and there is 
every reason to believe that it will— 
our farm population will astonish 
everyone with its buying power, as 
well as its willingness to buy, during 
the coming fall and winter. 


@ ANOTHER pleasant spot in the eco- 
nomic landscape is the price situation. 
Prices in most lines are amazingly 
firm. Even more cheering is the fact 
that, with the income of the masses 
slowly but surely increasing, prices 
are not advancing (or are advancing 
slowly) and thus are not destroying 
the actual purchasing power of the 
enlarged dollar income. Most manu- 
facturers and distributors are geared 
up—perhaps we should say “geared 
down”—to earn satisfactory profits at 
the existing price level, provided vol- 
ume expands. Expenses, overhead in 
general, are at a minimum. 





UP 

1934 
$ .00 
1.14 


1935 


Allis-Chalmers 

Amer. Rolling Mill 
Eastman Kodak 2.91 
General Motors 1.51 
Johns Manville .00 
Republic Steel .00 
Stand. Oil, Cal. -56 
Underwood E. F. 1.95 
Western Union 1.82 1.32 
Westinghouse E. & M..... 2.37 .00 





SIX MONTHS EARNINGS—PER SHARE 





DOWN 
1935 


$3.16 


1934 
$3.31 
1.52 
1.40 
1.89 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas 
Corn Products 

General Cigar 

General Foods 1.12 
Loose-Wiles 1.15 
National Biscuit 86 
National 58 
Standard Brands 64 
Sun Oj 2.04 











No Stomach? 


“Well, at least | don't know that 
I have one, for... 


it doesn't bother me any more.” 


Why SHOULD you be aware of your stomach? Why 
SHOULD it cause you pain and distress? Why doesn’t 
it function like your heart and your lungs, without indi- 
cating its presence by pain and distress? Your stomach 
should NEVER be a source of trouble, for Nature in- 
tended it to perform its important duties just as smoothly, 
just as efficiently as any of your other organs of which 
you are hardly conscious. 


You Should Hardly Know You 
Have a Stomach What can you do to as- 


sure this most desirable 
condition? There is a new, marvelously-effective, hospital- 
approved preparation, which, added to the diet of patients 
suffering from ACID STOMACH, MUCOUS COLITIS, 
and much more severe stomach ailments such as ULCERS, 
corrects the trouble in from 70% to 85% of all cases, 


No Drugs but... 


far more effective than any drug. It is composed entirely 
of pure vegetable matter which coats the walls of stomach 
and intestines with a mucin-like film, that adsorbs excess 
acids and at the same time protects irritated areas and 
hastens healing. Scores of hospitals and hundreds of doc- 
bo — found it to act almost miraculously in various 
orms oO} 


Stomach Disorders 


The effectiveness of this product, V.M. (known to the 
Medical Profession as VegeMucene) was first tested in one 
of Chicago’s great hospitals but, before introducing it 
even to physicians, hundreds of additional tests were 
made to prove and reprove its remarkable properties. Put 
up in tablet form, V.M. is pleasant tasting and easy to 
take. With its use a remarkably high percentage of cases 
are back on a normal diet in a very few days. 


Doctors, bankers, lawyers, housewives. mer- 
chants, clerks, laborers have all benefited through 
the more than 2,000,000 tablets which have been 
prescribed by physicians to date. 


In our laboratory research experiments (our business is 
the preparation of various compounds of vegetables for 
their mineral and vitamin content for use in infant feed- 
ing, for convalescents, etc.) it was only natural that we 
should discover many little-known properties of foods. 
But, the effect of VegeMucene in extreme cases of stomach 
ailments, was so startling, even to us, that it was not 
until after hundreds of letters had been received from 
doctors, telling of the benefits in many chronic cases among 
their patients, in their own families, and even in their 
own personal experiences, that we were persuaded to offer 
VegeMucene to the general public. VegeMucene is now 
offered to you with an unqualified 

more than satisfied, if 


your doctor does not 


confirm your own conclusions as to your improvement, you 
may return the unused tablets and the full amount you 
have paid us will be cheerfully refunded without question 
or argument. 


Trial Will Convince 


We offer you what amounts to a free trial, for you are to 
be the sole judge as to whether or not VegeMucene has 
helped you. If not satisfied the trial will not have cost 
you a single cent. 


Vv. M. PRODUCTS 
500 North Dearborn, Dept. 152, Chicago 


8 one bottle of 100 tablets of VegeMucene on your ‘‘Un- 
qualified Guarantee Offer.’’ I will pay the postman $3.00 (no extra postage 
upon delivery) and if I am not more than satisfied I will return the unused 
portion within 10 days and the full $3 00 is to be returned to m 


Note: If you prefer you may send $3.00 with this coupon and the 100 
tablets will be mailed to you with the same money-hack guarantee. 


that if you are not ben- 
efited, if you are not 


Please send me 


NAME 


With your order we will include a booklet containing uncontested proof 
sworn statements, of the experiences of doctors and hospitals. You may 
be surprised at the strong language used in praising VegeMucene, but 
we'll ask you to remember that each letter is a report from a scientific 
medical man with long experience in this special fie 


















(Continued from page 38) 

a mixer, a socket radio set, electric 
clocks, a room heater, an oil burner, 
an ironing machine, an electric re- 
frigerator, and possibly an electric 
kitchen range. 

In this household-appliance field, 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
have asserted definite leadership— 
shared, of course, in some particulars 
by other concerns such as the Frigi- 
daire division of General Motors. The 
completely electrified Home of To- 
morrow which Westinghouse built 
last year for demonstration purposes 
at Mansfield, Ohio, is being dupli- 
cated elsewhere (though somewhat 
more practically) throughout the 
country. Eight are being erected in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

But General Electric goes several 
strides farther. It is engaged in con- 
structing 1300 modern homes, be- 
coming at once the largest home- 





«G. E.” or Westinghouse? 


. builder in America. Fifty of these 


dwellings are to be erected in New 
York City, fifty in Chicago, thirty- 
five in Pittsburgh (almost at the very 
doorstep of its rival, Westinghouse), 
and so on. 

It is essentially a codperative effort, 
with local builders responsible but 
employing FHA funds. General Elec- 
tric furnishes the architectural plans, 
available through a prize competi- 
tion. It also furnishes credit to elec- 
trical dealers and distributors, to 
cover the sale of basic electrical 
equipment. Finally, it will aid in the 
sale of the houses by local and na- 
tional advertising. 


Drudgery Abolished 


Especially interesting is the Gen- 
eral Electric home-building program 
for Washington, D. C., for air-condi- 
tioning is to be undertaken. Wash- 









ington happens to be our leading city 
in the use of air-conditioning, as a re- 
sult of its adaptation in government 
buildings; and General Electric has 
therefore chosen the Federal City for 
its most advanced experimenting 
with air-conditioning in homes. At 
first the equipment will be for winter 
only, but so adapted that a condenser 
can be added for summer use. 

So importantly does General Elec- 
tric look upon this home-building op- 
portunity that it has organized a sep- 
arate company, known as Houses, 
Incorporated, to codperate with others 
in developing types of homes, to con- 
duct research, and to assist in man- 
agement and financing. 

Electricity takes the place of serv- 
ants, in these “motohomes”, and fur- 
nishes the maximum in convenience 
and comfort. Man’s slavery in the cel- 
lar has been abolished where one can 
afford an electrified oil-burner; and 





SALES BILLED 


Westinghouse Per cent 


92,158,893 43 


BeOS xu sive oa 62,296,000 58 








General Per cent 


164,797,317 40 


94,546,274 45 


Year of 1929 Electric of 1929 At the peak 

1929 ....5». 020 $216,364,588 100  $415,388,094 100 in 1929: : 
1930......... 180,283,579 83 376,167,428 91 a 
“eer 115,393,082 53 263,275,255 64 decedsamat ames 
ee 77,073,586 36 147,162,290 35 August 10, 1935: 
WEB. cosccves 66,431,591 31 136,637,268 33 General Electric 


Westinghouse 











PRICE PER DOLLAR OF EARNINGS 


Market = Earnings Price 

price per share per dollar 

of earnings 
NOT Te 100 $ 2.24 $44.64 
Seay ies: 292 10.15 28.77 
ec mup beats 30 .80* 37.50 
a aadvatgiarer 66 4.74* 14.00 


* Six months earnings, doubled 






















































ELECTRIC 


The kitchen range is down in price and up 
in style. This Westinghouse model, $99.50. 








MARKET VALUE AND EARNINGS 


Electric house 
1929 Market range............ 101—42 292—100 
UNE Sco Lo hs seh 2.24 10.15 
OE 2 eee eee 1.50 4.00 
1930 Market range............ 95—42 201—88 
LL EE mee ae 1.90 4.45 
Lo See See tae 1.60 5.00 
1931 Market range............ 54—23 107—22 
BANMINASL. «4c eee haces. 1.33 .00 
ES 97 ee eee 1.60 3.87 
1932 Market range............ 26—9 43—16 
DS Tapa eee ee Al .00 
UO: Sie aa Sa mentee 85. 87 
1933 Market range............ 30—I1 58—20 
BOMIMOB —o0..5045.5%.. obeews 38 .00 
Cb ey ee ae 40 .00 
1934 Market range............ 25—17 47—28 
CATS? Ca eae eee 59 .03 
EO Sa ee eer 55 .00 


1935 Market range*........... 30—21 67—33 
MCPOPIOEE cece Aan : 


* To August 10 
** Half year, doubled 


Dividends declared for 1935, to August 10: 
General Electric, 3 regular quarterly payments of 15 
cents each. Westinghouse, one payment of 50 cents; 
no regular rate announced. 


(per share) 
General Westing- 
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reduction in price keeps pace with 
improvement in manufacturing. Ear- 
lier than that, woman’s slavery in the 
laundry was ended by the perfection 
of the washing-machine, of which 
more than 6,300,000 are now in actual 
use. Just as surely are the electric 
range and the electric dish-washer to 
abolish drudgery in the kitchen. 

Westinghouse, experimenting with 
specifications prepared by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, last year 
perfected an electric range to sell for 
about $77. It failed to stop there, 
however, and now offers one to sell 
for $60. This is perhaps half the pre- 
vious cost, so look for expanding 
sales. The monthly cooking expense 
for a family of four, where electricity 
is available at 3 cents per kilowatt 
hour (the national average), is esti- 
mated at $3.60. 

General Electric’s low-priced elec- 
tric range, also TVA inspired, costs 
$72 and its companion refrigerator 
costs $75. 


Research Never Lags 


This constantly lowered cost of ap- 
pliances is exemplified in the familiar 
incandescent lamp, which this year 
survives its seventeenth price reduc- 
tion since 1921. A 60-watt lamp that 
cost 45 cents in 1920 sells now for 15 
cents; and meanwhile its lighting effi- 
ciency is improved by 44 per cent. 

From floodlights for night baseball, 
and sodium vapor lamps for highway 
night-driving, to‘ Christmas tree 
lamps, there has been marked im- 
provement in the field of illumina- 
tion. Research, indeed, has been per- 
mitted to lag in no corner of these 
huge workshops. 

The equipment companies with 
which this article is concerned oc- 
cupy a unique position at both ends 
of the electrical industry. They make 
the lamps, refrigerators, locomotives, 
and scores of other appliances which 
consume electricity in ever-increas- 
ing aggregate amount. Meanwhile 
they also make the huge generators 
and transformers required by power 
companies to furnish the electric en- 
ergy itself. The more equipment they 
sell to consumers, the more they sell 
to producers. It is permissible to 
wonder what other industry enjoys 
such an advantageous position. 

Notable among plant-moderniza- 
tion programs which have brought 
orders to Westinghouse and General 
Electric are those of the New York 
Edison Company and, even more re- 
cently, the Detroit EdisonCompany and 
the Philadelphia Electric Company. 

A more direct instance of this 


double sales field is found in the elec- 
trification of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road between New York and Wash- 
ington. The public has heard much 









of locomotives, streamlined and 
otherwise, capable of making 100 
miles per hour. But there has been 
little curiosity regarding electricity 
for those locomotives, which requires 
power stations and_ transmission 
equipment all along the line, includ- 
ing the largest single-phase water- 
wheel generator ever built. Our two 
companies shared this Pennsylvania 
electrification. 

The really great field now opening 
before General Electric and Westing- 
house lies in the modernization of in- 
dustrial plants, after nearly six years 
of unrestrained obsolescence. These 
recent orders are typical: General 
Electric has had the job of installing 
two 110,000 kw. turbine generators 
for the Ford Motor Company, costing 
about $2,000,000. Westinghouse di- 
vides with General Electric orders for 
$2,400,000 worth of electrical equip- 
ment for the Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration’s new sheet strip mill at De- 
troit. And in the same fashion each 
company gets a $1,125,000 order from 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation for its 
new hot and cold strip mills being 
built at Lackawanna, New York. 

Westinghouse has just furnished the 
most powerful single-shaft turbine 
generator ever built (183,333 kv-a.) 
to the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
costing approximately $1,750,000; and 
among its recent contracts is one from 
the Board of Transportation of New 
York City, worth $2,000,000, for elec- 
trical equipment for 500 new subway 
cars—said to be the largest railway 
order since 1931. 


Brighter Future 


Our electrical-equipment makers, 
therefore, who maintained lamp sales 
throughout depression, who sold re- 
frigerators and other household equip- 
ment in ever-increasing numbers, 
who received their share of Govern- 
ment contracts, now take great strides 
toward normalcy through the awak- 
ening of private industry to modern- 
ization, rather than expansion, needs. 

Statistics of 1934 Westinghouse or- 
ders throw light on recovery trends; 
but especially they show how this in- 
dustrial-equipment business has lag- 
ged in the recovery period. Merchan- 
dise sales rose by 73 per cent over 
1933, central station equipment by 
45 per cent, and industrial equipment 
(much the largest al by some 26 
per cent. 

In such fashion do our two leaders 
in the electrical-equipment industry 
come slowly out of depression. Their 
emergency is of interest to those who 
look to big business, well managed, to 
lead the way further upward—rather 
than to government. But it is of even 
greater interest to those who are 
investment-minded. 
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SAFARI 


Visit the greatest natural 
wild life sanctuary in the 
world—larger than the whole 
State of New Jersey—har- 
boring over a quarter of a 
million free-roaming African 
game animals. Motor through 
y) it, honking the lions out of 
® your path—stay at a rest 
camp (equipment supplied), 
and experience the eerie 
thrills of an African night. 

Get your own close-up 
camera shots of giraffe, 
zebra, waterbuck; herds 
5 ~«of graceful impala, hippos 
and crocodiles. Bring home 
your own African wild life 


















Kruger National Park 
alone is worth a_ visit 
to South Africa. But South 
Africa offers many other ad- 
ventures and marvelous 
sights—all conveniently ac- 
cessible by luxurious train 
service, airplane, or motor 
bus. 

There is sporty golf for % 
you on excellent courses, ¢% 
good tennis, fishing and surf \ 
bathing. , 


skies in the wonderful 
climate of South 
Africa! 


For full information, 
call or write to 


Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits Inc 
S87-R Fifth Avenue, New. York, 
Y., or any of their branch 
attics, or any of the other lead 
tourist travel agenc 
throughout the world. 











Aboard the “Queen of Bermuda,” photographed by Elizabeth R. Hibbs 








People are going places again with a taste 


for the sea whetted by “short cruises”. 


Our 


new ocean travel boom puzzles economists. 


GOING ON A CRUISE? 


PERHAPS NOT, but an increasing num- 
ber of people are, in winter as well 
as in summer. They go, not to see 
things, but to get away from things, 
and for other reasons one would 
never suspect. 

A good many things will puzzle our 
children’s children when they thumb 
through the musty, voluminous rec- 
ord of 1935. They will not quite 


understand the phenomenon of Huey 





Long, a kindly oblivion will have 
enshrouded the blue eagle, and the 
business turmoil of our day will 
probably have been compressed by 
the historians into some such mean- 
ingless phrase as the period of read- 
justment. 

But if they will probe a little 
deeper, they will find still more things 
which defy explanation. Among them 
will be the fact that in the year 1935 
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there came out of nowhere a boom in 
the travel business, a boom of un- 
precedented proportions. The depres- 
sion had temporarily suppressed the 
restlessness of our citizens; in 1935 
it had to pop out. They wanted to 
go places, and they did, confounding 
the economists and curing the travel 
men’s gloom. 

There are various explanations for 
the boom in travel which has been 
going on in recent months: (1) that 
the public is completely fed up with 
penny-pinching, and (2) that the 
government is going to take the money 
in taxes anyway and that it might 
just as well be spent. The former is 
probably the more logical answer. 
Even in normal times, experienced 
travel men will tell you that people 
go places not only to see things, but 
to get away. 


Travelers Are Spenders 


The important thing is that wher- 
ever people go, they spend money. 
During the past summer the national 
parks have been having increases in 
paying visitors of from thirty to fifty 
per cent over 1934, a record-breaking 
year. Trans-Atlantic travel during 
the past summer has been the best 
since 1930. People are traveling bet- 
ter. Amused steamship men say that 
some of the wealthy people, who went 
tourist class with grim dissatisfaction 
two years ago, are now back where 
they belong—in first. Some of the 
ships which had had nothing but 
ocean breezes in their best cabins 
sailed during the past summer season 
at capacity. The money is in the till. 

People .are taking longer cruises, 
spending more money, doing less 
bargaining. The cruise business is 
considerably better off than it has 
been for four years. It has not shared 
to the same extent that trans-Atlan- 
tic travel has in the boom, for it is 
reasonable to assume that many of 
the people who stayed home from 
Europe in recent years, so as not. to 
miss the depression, went on cruises 
instead. Now they are flocking back 
to their old stamping grounds. The 
cruise business, however, is doing 
well. While the number of cruises 
is slightly under a year ago, the vol- 
ume of business done in recent 
months has been about 30 per cent 
above last year, which is nothing to 
complain about. 

Five years ago the short cruise 
was unknown. There were round- 
the-world cruises lasting four months, 
European cruises lasting six weeks, 
and occasional three- or four-week 
trips in the Americas. But for the 
most part big ships lay idle between 
trips when the tourist season was at 
its height as well as when it was in 
the doldrums. Rust went right on 
rusting, insurance premiums fell due, 





Aboard the “‘S.S. Pennsylvania,” courtesy Panama Pacific Line 








office rent had to be paid, and the 
overhead, as always, was terrific. 

In 1930 a smart young travel agent 
came along to change completely the 
cruise picture, one Ralph Dellevie. 
He it was who invented the short 


cruise which was within the reach of. 


the general public both in money 
and in time. He boldly chartered 
three large vessels, ran ads in the 
newspapers, and sent them all out on 
a single day—with the Standing 
Room Only sign out. Two of the 
ships went to Bermuda, one to Ha- 
vana, and a new era in travel had 
begun. 

The shipping lines, realizing that 
they might as well be keeping their 
ships busy, instead of letting them lie 
alongside wharfs, immediately did 
likewise. It became possible to take 
a cruise from three days to three 
weeks at moderate cost, and one 
could go anywhere, or nowhere. One 
could rest or, as there was no pro- 
hibition law 12 miles out, drink de- 
cent liquor instead of bathtub gin. 
For those blotting-paper souls it 
didn’t matter where the ship went— 
they wouldn’t have known the differ- 








ence. Mr. Dellevie has prospered 
and today does about one-quarter of 
the short cruise business. 

The important thing was that peo- 
ple got a taste of ocean life which 
they had never had before. They 
tried something new, liked it, and 
came back for more. A new market 
had been built in the midst of the 
country’s worst depression. Just how 
important it has become to the steam- 
ship lines today, not to mention the 
agents, may be seen from Cunard- 
White Star’s figures during the past 
five years: 


Passengers to 
and from Europe 
265,734 
231,716 
143,375 
147,751 
102,000 
153,000 


For one thing, the short cruise has 
changed the time of year which a 
substantial part of the public takes its 
vacations. This is perhaps more true 
of the eastern seaboard states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
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Cruises 





--- only by 
RAIL 


Only by rail can you reach 
magic Lake Pdétscuaro, 
exotic Uruapan, quaint 
Alvarado, and the amaz- 
ing Mitla and Monte Al- 
ban at Oaxaca. 


They’re all overnight from 
Mexico Ciiy. 

In your community there 
is a travel agent who will 
lan your tour over &s 
LEXICO’S COLORFUL \ 7 

BYWAYS. He will make : 
hotel reservations, see 

that you are everywhere 
met at the station, and 
supply cultured English- 
speaking guides ... at no 
cost to you for his counsel. 


If you have trouble locating 
such an agent we'll gladly 
find him for you. Informa- 
tive booklet free. 


ae 
— 


a a F wae ' 
NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


OF MEXICO 
Alamo Nat’! Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex. 





3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 3000 BATHS 9.50 UP 


SPECIAL APARTMENT FLOORS FOR PERMANENT GUESTS 


A HFtealth Cocktail 


(A cool, refreshing drink for your 
health and enjoyment this summer.) 








Take a dash to the nearby 
Poconos Add sunshine 
a jigger of cool dry air and 
mix-in a day full of golf, 
riding, etc. Stir enough 
congenial friends and de- 
lightful entertainment 
to taste. Lastly a 
touch of refreshing 
sleep. Drink for at 
least two weeks. 

For other Health 
cocktail sugges- 
tions, 
accom- 
moda- 
tions, 
rates, 

EOE» 
write the 


Pocono Mountains 
Vacation Bureau, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 














TO THE MAN 


Who Expects to Make 
MORE than 
$10,000 a Year 


I KNOW two men of equal education and training, 
of the same age and with the same admirable 
qualities of honesty, industry and _ intelligence. 
Yet one of them makes less than $2,000 a year 
and the other over $10,000. 
What subtle and yet essential] factors have created 
his tremendous difference? 


A Knowledge of Outside 
Economic Factors— . 


You may know your business thoroughly and still 
fail because you do not understand the basic economic 
laws, the outside forces that play upon it—that 
create its opportunities and shape its growth beyond 
your control. In order to achieve really large 
success it is necessary to build in harmony with 
these fundamental economic trends. 


Build Your Business 
on Knowledge 


—NOT on hunches. The Brookings Institution 
at Washington, D. C. is recognized as an authority 
on outside Economic Law. They have prepared 
two books America’s Capacity to Produce and 
America’s Capacity to Consume: A survey of the 
actual fundamental facts governing business prog- 
ress in this country. Facts that you need to know: 
Facts that will help you to predict and take advantage 
of the Business Cycle. 


AND THE BOOKS ARE FREE! 


Best of all—a special arrangement with the 
publisher enables us to offer these two remarkable 
books absolutely free to all new REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS’ subscribers. Now you can. have the 
benefit of a real knowledge of fundamental economic 
facts together with a magazine that gives you 
the important long-range interpretation of affairs, 
at no extra cost. A combination that will lift you 
up above the crowd and put your feet on the road 
to real success! 


Without Extra Charge 


Not one extra penny is asked for the two books. 
The regular REVIEW OF REVIEWS subscription 
price is $3 a year. A two-year subscription is $5, 
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(Or send $1 with coupon and $1 per month 
for 5 months.) | 








Connecticut and Massachusetts, be- 
cause three-fifths of all cruise pas- 
sengers, on long or short hops, come 
.from those states. New York. City 
alone accounts for about 36 out of 
every 100 of our sea-going travelers. 
It is not uncommon in New York of- 
fices to find the smaller-fry personnel 
as well as higher-ups vacationing in 
the winter in Bermuda, Havana and 
elsewhere. They prefer to run away 
from winter’s cold rather than sum- 


mer’s heat. 
The short cruise is necessarily 
democratic. People from economic 


strata heretofore considered hopeless 
as travel prospects can afford a ten- 
or twelve-day cruise, because they 
would spend about the same amount 
tcuring in.a car across country. The 
passenger list of any outgoing ship 
will reveal barbers as well as bank 
vice-presidents, and the incomes of 
some of the travelers would be as low 
as fifteen dollars per week, or as high 
as you want to go. 

Ten years ago, when the only 
cruises available were long ones, 
there were usually more women than 
men; about 65 out of every hundred 
passengers. This ratio still holds 
good on shorter cruises, generally 
speaking, though other factors may 
even things out. Despite the inroads 
of women into business, there are 
still more of them than men who are 
able to get a few days off without 
disrupting affairs. 

It is also a repeat market. On the 
round-the-world cruises, which visit 
somewhat the same ports each year, 
there are many repeaters, though 
they usually let a year go by between 
trips. There is one upstate New York 
publisher who has gone around the 
world no less than six times, and gets 
quite a kick out of it every trip. 

Even on the long cruises, there are 
a few emotional attachments which 
last beyond the wharf. As in trans- 
Atlantic travel, one meets new 
friends, likes them tremendously, and 
swears “to look them up sometime.” 
Yet somehow one doesn’t. The group 
feeling, the sharing of a common en- 
terprise in the progress of the ship, 
vanish at the dock, and with them, 
usually, one’s newly found friends. 

One interesting development of the 
short cruise business has been that 
of holding conventions, association 
meetings, sales conferences, and the 
like at sea. Such various groups as 
the agencies of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, the Yale and Har- 
vard alumni, the Georgia and South 
Carolina Bar Associations, the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association, and the 
Young Democratic Clubs of Virginia 
were arranged for recently by one 
agency. Probably 250 conventions 
are now being held each year on 
shipboard. One of the perennial 
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The glamour of great adventure 
hangs over the hour of sailing. 


problems of convention officials is to 
keep their delegates from straying; 
on a ship it’s much easier. 

The annual passport figures of the 
Department of State present some in- 
teresting sidelights on our sea-going 
public, although for most short 
cruises in and around the United 
States, passports are not required. 
The passport figures are not strictly 
accurate as far as the cruise business 
is concerned, but they shed some light 
on the reasons why people go to sea. 

In 1934 some 37 per cent of our 
citizens wanted passports for no spe- 
cial purpose except travel itself, while 
about 42 per cent were traveling for 
family purposes. This group includes 
that great group of Americans who go 
back to Europe to visit “the folks.” 
About 5 per cent wanted passports 
for educational reasons and 5 per cent 
for business reasons. 

Where do people want to go? Well, 
about 80 per cent of our sea-going 
public want to visit Western Europe, 
6 per cent are interested in Eastern 
Europe, 7 per cent in the Near East, 
5 per cent in the Far East, a little 
over 5 per cent in Latin America, the 
West Indies and Mexico, about 1 per 
cent in Australia and 1 per cent in 
Africa. 

Certain occupational groups travel 
more than others, and the passport 
figures reflect to some degree what is 
also true of short cruise passengers. 
As to occupations, housewives lead, 
by a comfortable margin, with stu- 
dents, teachers, and clerk-secretaries 
following. As might be expected, our 
foreign-born citizens are great trav- 
elers. Teachers, contrary to general 
opinion, are not as numerous as stu- 
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dents. The occupational groups 
which travel most, judging by the 
1934 passport figures,. are: 


Housewife 14.61% Merchant 4.42% 
None 10.55 Laborer 3.85 
Student 8.63 Executive 3.29 
Teacher 6.19 Engineer 2.51 
Clerk-secre- Retired 2.36 

tary 5.56 Salesman 2.34 
Technician 4.91 Artist 2.00 
Servant 4.52 


Any experienced travel man will 
tell you that most people travel for 
pleasure. Ten or twenty years ago 
the advertising literature was full of 
references to the cultural and educa- 
tional value of ocean travel. One 
could contemplate the burial place of 
Shakespeare, cast a tired eye over the 
facade of a cathedral, stand goggle- 
eyed before an Alp, and so on. But 
not today. In the seductive brochures 
you will no doubt find photographs 
of nice-looking people enjoying them- 
selves, pursuing outdoor sports with 
a marine touch, drinking cocktails, 
enjoying friends with no _ business 
cares. You will read of “atmosphere 
and charm .. . of coffee and liquors 
... erépes suzette and champagne” 
and very little about barrel-vaulting, 
Phidias, or the Louvre. And some- 
how it seems all for the best. 


Fun Comes First 


The truth is that people want to 
increase their knowledge, but that 





they will not work very hard at it, on 
shipboard or anywhere else. Our 
American public travels to enjoy it- 
self, and all cruises are organized on 
the basis of this commonplace fact. 
Passengers drift into groups with 
similar interests, organized along rec- 
reational rather than occupational 
lines, and without too much bother 
about age differentials. On the 
shorter cruises there is usually more 
social activity to break the ice. 

As one of the numerous changes 
brought about by repeal, the ship’s 
bar has ceased to be the focal point 
of interest. All cruises now have 
films, dance music, games and con- 
tests to keep the customers inter- 
ested, if they want to be. The agents 
spend a good deal of their time map- 
ping out a program long before the 
cruise begins. No two groups are 
exactly alike, or can be treated quite 
the same way. 

They do know that a good many 
human interests can be counted on 
from one year to the next. People 
want to see things, they want to en- 
joy themselves, afloat or ashore. 
Aware of these eternal verities, and 
appreciating the fact that history re- 
peats itself, a very enterprising man 
has just established a night club, in 
which Mediterranean passengers will 
be entertained, near the site of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. —Jo CHAMBERLIN 


Is Roosevelt’s Throne Tottering? 


(Continued from page 26) 
defeat of the League of Nations. 
Signs of this are not numerous as 
yet. But national attention, signifi- 
cantly, has begun to turn toward a 
Governor of Kansas, a Republican, 
because word has got around that he 
is something like Coolidge, a man who 
has reduced state expenses, state 
taxes, bonded indebtedness, and put 
his commonwealth on a pay-as-you- 
go basis in the midst of a national 
orgy of political spending. Governor 
Landon of Kansas is coming forward 
as the foil for Roosevelt the spender. 
That is one sign. Another is the 
coldness of the country toward chang- 
ing the Constitution. In a period of 
bewildering experiment, many have 
instinctively groped for a familiar 
landmark, a solid rock, something 
sure underfoot, to give confidence 
during a period of uncertainty. 


The Great Experimenter 
For a time the people put their faith 
blindly in Mr. Roosevelt. They did 


not know where he was going, but 
they were so desperate that they were 
willing to follow. In time that mood 
wore off, and it was then that the 
need for some firm hand-hold began 
That need was supplied 


to be felt. 





by the Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitution. And the hints of Mr. 
Roosevelt that something should be 
done about them is disturbing. This, 
despite the fact that in their more 
rational moments, most persons will 
agree that there is a serious question 
whether the functions of the federal 
government should not be expanded 
sufficiently so that it can cope with 
social and economic problems with 
which states are unable to deal effec- 
tively. Yet though reason may whisper 
that there is a good deal in the point 
Mr. Roosevelt makes, the country is 
so nervously exhausted that it in- 
stinctively gropes for some reassuring 
foothold. 

This does not mean necessarily that 
the country wants to go back to the 
gusty buccaneering days of Charlie 
Mitchell, Albert Wiggin, Samuel In- 
sull. More likely it means that Mr. 
Roosevelt has brought the country up 
to a new plateau, that it is winded 
and wants to ease up on the march. 
Probably it is not reaction so much as 
weariness and the thirst for what 
even Professor Moley describes as a 
long, cool swig of political quiescence. 

Mr. Roosevelt can give this to the 
country. The question which 1936 is 
waiting to hear answered is, Will he? 
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DO YOU 
“BUY BLIND?” 


* 


You would be surprised how 
many people “Buy Blind” and 
then trust to luck to bring them 
a winner. The Stock Market 
need not be like the Irish 
Sweepstakes: there are Facts 
and Figures to guide you. Now 
is the time to investigate! 


KNOW THE FACTS 


Review of Reviews offers a 
special investment service that 
will give you a complete pedi- 
gree of any stock. The facts 
mean money in your pocket. 
Can our special Investment 
Counselor help you as he has 
helped others? The fee is 
nominal (see particulars be- 
low). We list some typical in- 
quiries: 


“I have one hundred shares of 
National Standard and Beneficial 
Loan common purchased at 1312 
two years ago. Would it be better 
to sell this at the present market 
and purchase either the bonds or 
preferred stock of this same com- 
pany?” 


“Please send me an Investment 
Analysis on Crosley Radio Corp. 
common. . .. Will there be any 
appreciation in this stock in the 
next six months or should a person 
sell it now at 134% and take a 3 
point loss?” 


“I have in mind the purchase of 
shares in some of the more progres- 
sive American concerns, in view of 
profiting by the coming Inflation. 
Could you kindly recommend the 
six best shares to be bought, of 
which two should be in the Chem- 
ical Industry.” 


% Please remember that this maga- 
zine is not in the business of selling 
investment information, but is sin- 
cerely interested in serving its read- 
ers in the fullest measure. 


MAIL TODAY! 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $........ ($2 for the first 
security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover 
investment analyses on securities which I 
am listing on separate sheet, together with 
questions which I wish specifically an- 
swered. 














(Continued from page 20) 

They are well aware that there is 
only one way to pay the cost, and 
that is by taxation; but to say just 
whom they are going to tax and how 
they will raise the money is an issue 
they always dodge whenever possible. 

For instance, suppose they should 
say: “We are going to pay the farm- 
ers 200 million dollars to plow under 
their wheat and reduce production; 
and to raise this money for the 
farmers, we propose to tax the entire 
population on every loaf of bread 10 
per cent”. The people would resist 
it. So the politicians cleverly hide the 
tax on flour and bread, under the 
title of a processing tax. This is 
charged to the flour manufacturer, 
among others, who then adds it to 
the price of a loaf of bread, and you 
and I inevitably pay the tax when we 
buy the bread. 


Taxes on Bread 


There is no better example of how 
the politicians have hidden their vari- 
ous taxes than those on a loaf of 
bread. If every loaf of bread were 
sold with a sign on it reading: “Price 
9 cents plus 1 cent tax—10 cents” the 
country probably would protest, with 
bread riots and “bread parties” like 
the well-known Boston tea party. 

The politicians have so taxed the 
bread that statisticians, after exam- 
ination of many months, finally were 
able to trace 53 separate federal, 
state and local taxes on every loaf 
of bread. For instance, there are six 
paid by the farmer as follows: 


1. Real estate tax 

2. Sales tax on machinery 

3. Personal property tax on machin- 

ery and truck 

4. Auto truck state license tax 

5. State income tax 

6. Federal income tax 

Six more are paid by the grain 
elevator: 

7. Capital stock tax 

8. Real estate tax 

9. Occupation tax 

10. Federal income tax 

11. State income tax 

12. State franchise tax 


A Tidal Wave of Taxes 


Five more are paid by the flour 
miller: 

13. Real estate tax 

14, Personal property tax 

15. Processing tax 

16. Capital stock tax 

17. State franchise tax 

Eleven more are paid by the rail- 
road: 

18. Real estate tax by city 

19. Real estate tax by school district 

20. Real estate tax by county 

21. Real estate tax by state 

22. Personal property tax 

23. Personal property tax by school 

district 

24, Personal property tax by county 

25. Personal property tax by state 

26. State income tax 

27. Federal income tax 

28. State franchise tax 

The flour trucker pays seven more: 

29. Real estate tax 

30. Personal property tax 

31. State income tax 

32. Federal income tax 

33. Motor license tax 

34. Occupation license tax 

35. Franchise tax 

They even get the bread wrapper 
manufacturer for seven more taxes: 

36. Real estate tax 

37. Personal property tax 

38. State income tax 

39. Federal income tax 

40. Motor license tax 

41. Occupation license tax 

42. Franchise tax 

When they finally reach the baker, 
they put on eleven more: 

43. Real estate tax 

44, Electricity tax 

45. Gas tax 

46. Sales tax 

47. State income tax 

48. Federal income tax 

49. Personal property tax 

50. Gasoline tax 

51. Occupation tax 

52. Franchise tax 

53. Motor license tax 


So the next time you bite into a 
piece of bread, remember you are 
paying 53 separate taxes. 

In a measure the same thing is true 
of every purchase of cereal, bacon, 
ham and lard. The cotton tax is 
added to the price of cotton napkins 
and tablecloths, the sheets on your 





bed, and the shirt on your back. It 
would not be good policy to let the 
average person know that he pays 
all these taxes, so the politicians do 
not send him, or let anyone else send 
him, a tax bill. The tax comes out 
of your pocket just the same and goes 
to pay the bills of government. 

Once in a while the average citizen 
can get a brief glimpse of what is 
happening to him—such as the 6-cent 
tax included in a 13-cent package of 
cigarettes, or the tax on his telephone 
bill, his admission ticket to the 
theater or the movie, or the tax on 
his gasoline. He is aware that he 
pays a tax when he buys an automo- 
bile, another for the privilege of own- 
ing it, and another for the privilege 
of running it. He seldom realizes 
that the tax on his gasoline amounts 
to 50 to 100 per cent on the original 
cost in many states. 

Clearly it is impossible, with the 
present state of business, to raise 8 
billion dollars a year for federal 
taxes. To bring the budget in bal- 
ance it will be necessary to reduce 
outlays by 3 billion dollars and to 
increase taxes by 1 billion. In other 
words, America will supply the prin- 
ciple applied by the British in 1931 of 
“Axe and Tax.” 

For many years to come the federal 
tax bill will be about 5 billion dol- 
lars, even after the budget is bal- 
anced and a beginning made on the 
retirement of the huge debt burden. 
But the duration of these annual 
taxes can be curtailed immeasurably 
by one courageous move. This is a 
move to balance the federal budget. 
The sooner it is balanced the sooner 
government spending will decline, our 
annual tax bill will grow smaller, 
confidence will be restored, and real 
recovery will begin. 

The tremendous accumulation of 
shortages in practically every line of 
business, when confidence is restored, 
will provide a business prosperity 
that can and will assimilate new tax 
burdens and result in a gradual eas- 
ing of the tax burden on the Amer- 
ican people, particularly those in the 
lower income groups. 








is not direct and vital.” 


and can be paid only by production. 


In October, 1932, at Pittsburgh, Candidate Roosevelt Declared: 


“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors, because they are a burden on production 


and, hence, in hordes of the hungry tramping the streets and seeking jobs in vain. 
“Our workers may never see a tax bill, but they pay in deductions from wages, in increased cost 
of what they buy, or (as now) in broad cessation of employment. 
“There is not an unemployed man—there is not a struggling farmer—whose interest in this subject 


If excessive, they are reflected in idle factories, tax-sold farms, 
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(Continued from page 44) 


upwards. This fact is recognized by’ 


the farm families of Virginia, who 
have many other resources besides 
wheat, corn and hogs. 

Virginia has become one of the im- 
portant dairy states, thus improving 
its soils after the example of Wis- 
consin. Its coastal regions produce 
truck crops of great variety; and its 
peanuts and potatoes, its melons, its 
small fruits and berries, have great 
markets not far away. Oysters and 
other kinds of sea-food help sustain 
the canning industry that deals in 
season with vegetables and fruits. 
The Piedmont and the Shenandoah 
Valley, also, are now famous for 
their great extent of commercial 
apple orchards. Alfalfa, soy beans, 
different kinds of clover, and other 
leguminous crops are steadily restor- 
ing the soils that were once regarded 
as exhausted beyond hope. 

After the continuous war struggle 
of 1861-65, which left Virginia in a 
devastated condition, great expanses 
of neglected farm land reverted to 
second-growth forest. In the moun- 
tain districts some stretches of orig- 
inal timber land remain. Trees are 
one of Virginia’s considerable assets 
for commercial value, and also for 
landscape charm. Oaks of perhaps a 
dozen varieties, pines of at least three 
kinds—with the red cedar as a dis- 
tinctive feature along fence rows and 
in old pastures—these are but a few 
of the native American trees that 
flourish in most parts of a state that 
is still called the Old Dominion. 


Stable Values 


Many years ago the writer of these 
comments was visiting a well-to-do 
Virginia farmer, and driving about 
the countryside on the plateau west 
of the Potomac. There were many 
tracts of land that could be bought, 
at what seemed low prices. One of 
these, containing perhaps five hun- 
dred acres—rather rough for tillage, 
but good for pasturing cattle—was 
available at an asking price of thir- 
teen dollars per acre. It happened 
that two plain-looking men with 
trousers in boots were found inspect- 
ing that land. They were cattlemen 
from Iowa; and they had sold their 
farms in that state for three hundred 
dollars per acre. 

This neglected Virginia land at- 
tracted the shrewd Iowa farmers. 
They discovered that it was within 
twenty miles of the beautiful city of 
Washington, and at no greater dis- 
tance from the thriving seaport and 
market town of Alexandria. To be 


sure, the soil was not as black and 
deep as that of Iowa; but the differ- 





Virginia Offers an Example 


ence between ten dollars an acre (the 
price at which such land could actu- 
ally be bought), and three hundred 
dollars an acre for inconveniently 
located land in Iowa, marked a con- 
trast that must. surely be modified 
sooner or later. 

In prosperous times, with high 
prices, Iowa has been our banner 
farm state, because of its rich soil 
and favorable climate. With prices 
as they were during the period of the 
World War, when we were feeding 
Europe, every farmer in Iowa thought 
himself on the road to wealth in six 
figures. Some of them were already 
accounted millionaires. In one re- 
spect Iowa is like Virginia, and al- 
ways will be: its best asset is found 
in its people, their orderliness, native 
intelligence and capacity for the best 
things in the good kind of life— 
whether more abundant or less, in 
the material sense. 

Virginia will not grudge Iowa’s re- 
turn to prosperity and wealth. Poli- 
cies at Washington might have been 
applied quite differently; but Secre- 
tary Wallace has stood on a platform 
of broad principles, and his sole pur- 
pose was and still is to protect rural 
life, and make it safe and desirable 
in all parts of the Union. 

The number of farms in Iowa, for 
almost or quite half a century, has 
well exceeded 200,000. The high price 
of land has sent too many vigorous 
young sons of the Hawkeye State to 
the Canadian northwest and to our 
own less-favored new states, where 
land could be had at nominal prices. 
For a long time past, the average 
Iowa farm has maintained the quar- 
ter-section average of 160 acres. Ac- 
cording to the census returns, the 
average value of Iowa farms— 
whether occupied by owners or ten- 
ants—was $227 per acre in 1920, 
before the farmland boom had sub- 
sided. It was $148 per acre in 1925, 
and it had fallen to $124 in 1930. Un- 
doubtedly it had declined still further, 
until it began to recover in 1935. 

Such changes, where farms have 
been mortgaged to buy more land at 
high prices, are more disastrous than 
anyone can realize who does not 
study the situation at close range. In 
Virginia, it may be noted for purposes 
of contrast, farms were valued at $55 
per acre in 1920, $51.53 in 1925, and 
$51.16 in 1930. 

The frightful decline of. prices at 
Chicago for corn and wheat, hogs and 
cattle, sapped the prosperity of Iowa 
and reduced the market for farm 
lands (selling under distress) to 
prices much below those reported by 
the census. General Hugh Johnson, 
on a recent visit to western Iowa, de- 
clared that government policies had 
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suddenly advanced land prices from 
$50 an acre to $150. Virginia does 
not offer a good field for the land 
speculator. But for those who prefer 
the stability of life on a $5,000 farm 
that will yield a living, where the 
climate is easily endurable at all 
seasons, Virginia has its genuine at- 
tractions. 

The Old Dominion some years ago 
was less eager than its neighbors, 
North Carolina and Maryland, to 
build good roads with borrowed 
money. But its road policy is now 
highly progressive, and the state it- 
self is supplying skilled engineers 
and allocating funds for the local 
roads of the counties. 

The state’s educational policies are 
also on a high plane of intelligence. 
There is sincerity in the purpose to 
give school advantages to all chil- 
dren, and facilities for higher educa- 
tion to those who can use them. Vir- 
ginia has many cities and towns of 
historic interest and of modern 
charm; but our article deals with the 
state at large rather than with its 
particular communities, their varied 
industries, and their opportunities. 


Homeland Beautiful 


There is no state more enjoyable 
for those who use their vacation time 
in touring and sightseeing than this 
historic commonwealth south of the 
Potomac. Many of its fine early man- 
sions are carefully preserved; and 
places of historic interest are marked 
with hundreds of roadside tablets. 
The state’s department of parks and 
conservation is one of the most en- 
terprising in the entire country, and 
it keeps in mind the visitors from 
other states as well as the pleasure 
and instruction of Virginia’s own citi- 
zens. It has information available for 
all who apply. 

Few states of its importance have 
as small a public indebtedness as 
Virginia, and no other state, perhaps, 
can give a better account of the in- 
vestments that are represented by its 
debt. Taxation, also, is a lighter bur- 
den than in most states; and it is the 
policy of Virginia not to overtax farm 
lands. The state has worked out a 
liquor-control system that is in some 
respects unique, and is regarded with 
general approval. 

In short, there is a businesslike 
atmosphere of good management that 
now pervades the legislative and ad- 
ministrative branches of the state 
government. Many things conspire 
to make Virginia seem a normal place 
of refuge, when compared with some 
other parts of the United States in 
this period of instability, with its 
many disquieting circumstances. 
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Almost Broke! 


Yet tomorrow Tom Smith will be on his way 
toward being a really successful man .... 


OMEWHERE there is a Tom Smith—that 

name is as good as any—who is prac- 
tically flat broke, back on his heels and dis- 
couraged today. Perhaps he’s in debt. Per- 
haps, as far as his job is concerned, he’s in 
a rut. Perhaps he’s just a victim of these 
trying times. Yet—he still has vision, imag- 
ination. And—ambition. He still believes 
that he’s going somewhere . . . somehow, 
some way, some time. He hasn’t given up 
hope. He still believes in success and op- 
portunity. 

Tom Smith will read this advertisement. 
No—there is a better way of saying it. Tom 
Smith will study this advertisement. He 
will read it once, then again, then yet again. 
It will strike a responsive chord somewhere 
within him. It will stir his dormant am- 
bition, give wings to his imagination, set 
his vision afire. And he will aci! As though 
Hope—as swift and powerful as lightning 
when it strikes—had suddenly taken pos- 
session of him, he will take advantage of 
the opportunity this advertisement offers 
him. And then— 


Six months from now, his friends will 
te say, “Have you heard 

about Tom Smith? Yes 
—Just got a new job with 
an increase in salary.” 
And two years later, the 
Ma] business jour- 

Mt nalsinhis field 
Wi may report, 
: ‘Thomas 
> Smith Ap- 
pointed Man- 














ager.”’ And five years... or ten... or fif- 
teen years hence, the sign on his office door 
may read ‘Thomas Smith, President.” 

All because Tom Smith had the vision, 
the imagination, the ambition, to recog- 
nize the significance of this advertisement. 
Because he had the foresight to see that 
here was his way to opportunity. 

* * * 


This page advertises the training of LaSalle 
Extension University. It is a unique uni- 
versity in many respects. It utilizes Uncle 
Sam’s postal service in its contacts with its 
students. It is the university for those men 
and women who work by day in every type 
of business and profession. It is the uni- 
versity of the clerk ambitious for success in 
accountancy. It is the university of the 
business man with an eye upon an execu- 
tive position. It is the university of men 
and women, young and middle aged, who 
wish to become accountants, bankers, sales 
managers, traffic experts or specialists in 
some one of twenty different fields. In 
short, it is the university for ambitious 
people, determined to succeed, who recog- 
nize that only by thorough specialized train- 
ing can they reach their objectives. 

In the history of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, there have been more than 850,000 
such men and women. They have gladly 
substituted night hours of study for night 
hours of aimless pleasure. They have sacri- 
ficed hours of minor enjoyments to reach 
years of major success. They have studied 
hard—accumulated the accurate, compre- 
hensive and practical training LaSalle offers 
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by its famous Problem Method—thus 
wresting from Life the success which long 
before many had thought was not for them. 

The LaSalle Method is comprehensive, 
yes. It is accurate, up-to-the-minute and 
alive. It is invaluable training. But above 
all things, it isa Road Toward Success. It 
is not an easy road. It is not the road for 
sluggards, for those who refuse to sacrifice 
and work. Rather, it leads to their destina- 
tion only those who have the will to jinish 
what they have once begun. 

* * * 

Perhaps you think that prophecy of Tom 
Smith’s career mentioned above is pure 
fantasy. Perhaps you feel it is solely the 
product of an advertising writer’s imagina- 
tion. If such are your beliefs, you are wrong. 
For that prophecy is based upon past ex- 
perience— 

The past experience of thousands of dis- 
couraged Tom Smiths who read just such 
an advertisement as this years ago. Tom 
Smiths with vision and ambition and imag- 
ination who accepted LaSalle’s offer of one 
of the booklets listed below. And—who 
found the booklet so intriguing, so full of 
hope, that they enrolled in LaSalle. . . and 
as the months passed, they found them- 
selves rising out of their rut, reaching to- 
ward more attractive and better-paying 
jobs. Finally, achieving rich and deserved 
success in their chosen lines. 

Tom Smith, wherever you are, whoever 
you are, whatever are your ambitions— 
here is your opportunity! Are you going to 
pass it by? 


Ask for one of these 
booklets—or a similar 
one on your own field of 
business. They are free! 
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STUART CHASE’S 


Government in 
Business 


The foremost American writer on 
economics analyzes one of the most 


critical issues of today: Government 
invasion of the field of private 
business. $2.00 


CARL B. SWISHER’S 
Roger B. Taney 


A masterly biographical study of 
the life and judicial career of the 
man who, as Chief Justice, first 
called a halt to expansion of Fed- 
eral authority across state borders. 


$5.00 


JOHN M. OSKISON’S 
Brothers Three 


A powerful and realistic presenta- 
tion in fiction of American life over 
the past half century—and an ex- 
position of what is wrong with 
things American, generally. $2.50 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ 


Invisible 
Landscapes 


The first book of verse in a long 
while from the pen which gave us 
“Spoon River Anthology” and other 
unforgettable poetry. Here is Mas- 


ters, plus experience and maturity. 
$2.50 


STEPHEN LAWFORD’S 
Youth Uncharted 


“Stranger than fiction” is this fac- 
tual record of adventures met with 
by the author in almost every coun- 
try in the world in the last twenty- 
five years. $3.09 


at all bookstores 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Brain-children in wide variety are currently 
offered to the public. Here, the Editor helps 


the busy reader to discover and to select. 


Politics 


American Foreign Policy in the 
Post-War Years, by Frank H. Si- 
monds : A thorough, modernistic re- 
view of Uncle Sam abroad, by a 
distinguished foreign editor. This 
belongs to the annual Albert Shaw 
lecture series, devoted to our dip- 
lomatic history, at Johns Hopkins 
University. (Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, $2.) 


Liberalism and Social Action, by 
John Dewey: A detailed study of 
liberalism by the dean of American 
political philosophers, who dislikes a 
fascist or communist reliance on 
force, and prefers the use of intelli- 
gence. Liberalism, to Dr. 
means more than capitalistic laissez- 
faire. (Putnam, $1.50.) 


Manifest Destiny, by Albert K. 
Weinberg: A realistic study of Yan- 
kee imperialism and its decline after 
an unscrupulous career. According 
to the writer, America is now more 
interested in world leadership than in 
dollar diplomacy and painting the 
map red-white-blue. (Johns Hopkins 
Press, $4.50.) 


The Politician, by J. H. Wallis: 
“His habits, outcries, and protective 
coloring.” Democratic countries like 
ours have the ultra-joy of panning 
their august representatives and leg- 
islators, while a good-humored pub- 
lic laughs raucously. Here are 333 
pages of politico-wisecracks, cleverly 
blasted out. (Stokes, $3.) 


Economics 


Government in Business, by Stuart 
Chase: An excellent, if unorthodox, 
economist believes that capitalism is 
in a pretty bad way, and hence what 
to do about it in many phases and 
all aspects. Written so that you can 
read it, although it may annoy cer- 
tain great right-minded ones. (Mac- 
millan, $2.) 


Nations Can Live at Home, by 
W. W. Wilcox: Internationalism in 


Dewey, ' 


every form is breaking down, and 
isolationist nationalism is raising its 
stupid head in all countries. Even 
England has abandoned free trade. 
Here is a careful study, and an urge 
to adequate agriculture as panacea 


and scientific regulator. (Norton, 
$2.75.) 
Controlling Depressions, by Paul 


H. Douglas: Wherein an American 
leftist professor tries to find ways 





Frank H. Simonds, long our fore- 
most interpreter of foreign politics. 


and means of preserving the capital- 
ist system, despite the suicidal ten- 
dencies of hard times and popular 
clamor. He is considered by some 
other leftists as impractical, though 
highly suggestive. (Norton, $3.) 


Income and Economic Progress: 
Fourth and concluding phase of the 
Brookings Institution’s study of the 
relation between income distribution 
and economic progress. First phase 
was the much-discussed “America’s 
Capacity to Produce”. The only way 
out, suggested by this fourth-volume 
climax, is the removal of price-sta- 
bilization instruments that have 
blocked the passing-along to the 
masses of the benefits of improved 
technology. Only by lower prices can 
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these be passed on satisfactorily, the 
study shows. (Brookings Institu- 
tion, $2.) 

The New Deal and Foreign Trade, 
by Alonzo E. Taylor: Wherein it is 
predicted that the “planned middle 
course” of Secretary Wallace will 
turn out to be impracticable and will 
be replaced; and that exports and 
imports will again be determined by 
costs and quality and not by trade 
treaties negotiated by political offi- 
cials. (Macmillan, $3.) 


Finance 
The Security Markets, by Alfred L. 
Bernheim and others: A detached 


survey of the part played by security 
markets in American economic life. 
Special attention is given to short- 
selling, margin-buying, manipulation, 
and the work of the specialist. There 
are outstanding chapters also on 
brokers’ loans and on the ownership 
of securities. (Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc., $5.) 


Regulation of the Small Loan Busi- 
ness, by Louis N. Robinson and Rolf 
Nugent: Concluding summary vol- 
ume in a foundation’s battle against 
loan sharks. Heaven help the small 
borrower! Such, and financial ex- 
perts, will find this volume a good 
thing. So will pro-consumers. (Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, $3.) 


Abroad 


Practical Socialism for Britain, by 
Hugh Dalton: A Britisher interprets 
his country’s Labor party program 
for Americans and others. Moderate 
in tone, the book is hardly Marxian, 
and views with alarm the mistakes in 


Laborite tactics which have ruined |}. 


past pink performances. (George 
Routledge, London, 5 shillings.) 


Tempest Over Mexico, by Rosa 
King: This lady had some vital and 
thrilling experiences during the rev- 
olutionary days south of the Rio 
Grande. Her observations give the 
reader a clearer basis for interpreting 
Mexican current events and Mex- 
ican anti-clericalism of 1935. (Little 
Brown, $3.) 


Militarism and Fascism in Japan, 
by O. Tanin and E. Yohan: A care- 
ful study of the Japanese jingoes and 
their wild tendencies of today. They 
are a direct outgrowth of the local 
feudal system, divided among very 
different schools, and anti-capitalist 
as European fascism is not. (Inter- 
national Publishers, $2.50.) 


Youth Uncharted, by Stephen Law- 
ford: This young man enlisted in 
1914 and served in India and Arabia. 
Thence to Russia and the white and 
red sides in the civil war. After that, 
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Complete, comprehensive, concise . . . 
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Distinctly 


not 


for the 


Elderly-Minded 


A sure sign of age (as distinguished from maturity) is 


the inability to respect an opinion that differs from one’s 


own, or to welcome a new one. 


The readers of Harpers Magazine are 
alike in the great quality of open- 
mindedness. Otherwise they would 
not enjoy a magazine that constantly 
combats blind prejudice and at the 
same time scrupulously examines new 
ideas. 


Throughout the eighty-five years ot 
its existence, Harpers Magazine has 
been a leader of American thought and 
a molder of American taste because 
it has never been content tamely to 
follow a familiar and easy pattern 
when it might design a new and 
bolder one. 


That is why Harper readers are as- 
sured of accurate, unbiased informa- 
tion and the most significant of pre- 
sent day opinion. 


If you are the happy possessor of a 
flexible and inquiring mind, Harpers 
is your magazine. And, in case you 
are not already a subscriber, here is an 
opportunity to know the magazine 
at a very special introductory rate. 
To new readers, we offer 6 months of 
Harpers for only $1.00! This low rate 
is for a limited time only, so send 
the coupon below without delay. 


Act quickly to be sure of enjoying: 


A WORD TO THE REPUBLICANS, by Harold J. Laski 
THIRTEEN NEW POEMS, by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
JAPAN’S NEW OUTPOSTS, by Willard Price 
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work for the British government and 
the League of Nations. Finally, the 
wilds of South America. Good read- 
ing. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 


South and East African Year Book 
and Guide, 1935 edition: .This has 
1113 pages of reading matter, with 64 
maps and complete travel data on 
hotels, railroads, and air routes. Use- 
ful to business men, with trade in- 
formation. Big game hunting and 
wild life, anthropology, and history 
are included. (Union-Castle Line, $1.) 


Biography 


Mr. Justice Cardozo, by Joseph P. 
Pollard: A valuable study of a lib- 
eral judge, considered the greatest 
legal mind in the United States, and 
bright-light of the Supreme Court. 
Cardozo is the lineal successor to Old 
Man Holmes, and this book is based 
largely on his decisions in various 
fields. (Yorktown Press, $3.) 


The duPont Dynasty, by John K. 
Winkler: Whence the Delaware dy- 
nasts, and why? The story of five 
generations of gun-powderists and 
their feudal barony in our pseudo- 
southland. The author writes to a 
lively tune, and we have a social and 
economic and biographical group- 
ment reeking with choice irrever- 
ence. (Reynal and Hitchcock, $3.) 


The Lincoln Legend, by Roy P. 
Basler: The growth of the Lincoln 
legend is here graphically compared 
to the growth of the Christ legend, 
for both men are popularly consid- 
ered Universal Fathers. Doubtless 
Lenin in Russia will experience an 
identical success among the Marx- 
minded. (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50.) 


Mary Queen of Scots and the Isles, 
by Stefan Zweig: Zweig has bio- 
graphed Napoleon’s Fouche and 
Louis’ Marie Antoinette, and now he 
turns to an enthusiastic, if reliable, 
study of North British romance. The 
author is neither English nor Scotch, 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, and 
hence objective. (Viking, $3.50.) 


George the Fourth, by Roger Ful- 
ford: An able biography of the “first 
gentleman of Europe”—which teaches 
the excellent lesson that the best way 
to be a gentleman is not to be a 
“gentleman”. This George made the 
Windsor dynasty rich as it is today, 
the old scalawag. (Putnam, $3.50.) 


The Angel of the Assassination, by 
Joseph Shearing: A splendid, color- 
ful triple biography of the cute mur- 
deress Charlotte Corday, her victim 
Marat, and the contemporary Ger- 
man Lux—all followers of the great 
Rousseau and of Plutarch and his 
Lives. Highly recommended. (Smith 
and Haas, $2.75.) 
































SHOPWORN VOLUMES 


BARGAIN 
PRICES! 





Messages and Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson 


Two volumes, very substantial in size; no 
less than 425,000 words in the addresses, 
state papers and other messages of Mr. 
Wilson from his election to the _presi- 
dency in 1912 to his death in 1924. A 
veritable treasury of historical facts, 
turned by Woodrow Wilson’s rhetoric into 
literature. 


No. 1 
Regular Price $2.70 Bargain Price $1.15 





The Supplementary Bible 


A handsome volume 7” x 91%” bound in 
mottled artcraft, stamped in gold. 32 full 
page four-color illustrations. 640 pages 
of inspirational poems and prose from the 
most brilliant minds of the past 2,000 
years. Over 800 authors and nearly 10,000 
complete selections from Demosthenes to 
Carlyle and Shaw. Completely indexed by 
authors, subjects, titles, first lines and 
familiar quotations. 


No. 2 
Regular Price $5.00 Bargain Price $1.50 





Shaw’s 
Outline of Governments 


Never was there a book on government so 
brisk and amusing, so _ crammed with 
pertinent facts of timely interest and 
value. Never was provided an_ easier, 
more interesting way to add to your 
knowledge of world affairs; to help chil- 
dren with their studies. It is a surprising 
fusion of history, civics, economics and 
personalities, popularly written; a refer- 
ence book of the unusual kind. Beauti- 
fully bound in rich red artcraft, stamped 
in gold. 


No. 3 
Regular Price $1.50 Bargain Price $1.00 


FREE? 


With each order amounting to $2 or more 
we will send free to any address you wish 
—the handsome cloth bound book (200 


pp.). 
HANDBOOK of 
Revolutions 
By Roger Shaw 


Here parade the revolutionary move- 
ments that have upset society for 2000 
years. Even the New Deal, subject to 
reservations is included with the more 
explicit revolutions in France. All told 
in Mr. Shaw’s brisk, humorous style. ~ 
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The Story of the Human Race, by 
Henry Thomas: A fine biographical 
outline of history, from Moses to 
Franklin Roosevelt. Marx rejects 
personalities in his interpretations, 
but Thomas disagrees and backs in- 
dividuals, just as Hans Zinsser, with 
his rats and lice, sponsors biology. 
(Winchell-Thomas, $3.) 


Sundry 


American Medicine, by Dr. Henry 
E. Sigerist: A German Herr Doktor 
looks over our health field without 
condescension, beginning with the 
witch-healing of the Indians, the 
colonists, and the pioneers, and not 
neglecting osteopaths and chiroprac- 
tors who now number 16,000 opera- 
tives. (Norton, $4.) 


The Grand Gennaro, by Garibaldi 
M. Lapolla: A brilliant little story of 
the Italian colony in Harlem. This 
book is more than fictional, for it is 
an excellent study in sociology. Little 
Italy is with us, with its feasts and 
funerals and saints’ days. Better un- 
derstand it. (Vanguard, $2.50.) 


Oxen of the Sun, by Irving Bach- 
eller: Economic fiction and historical 
romance, the America of the late 
nineteenth century harnessing up oil, 
electricity, water, steam. Anecdotes 
of Carnegie, Rockefeller, Edison, 
Morgan, and Watts run through the 
lively pages. (Stokes, $2.50.) 


North To the Orient, by Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh: The wife of the fly- 
ing colonel takes up their air trip of 
1931, from Long Island to Alaska, 
Siberia, Japan, and China. Here are 
personal experiences en route, with 
thrills and a certain amount of the 
old dramatics. Good, if you like 
aviation. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50.) 


Learning to Cruise, by Harold Au- 
gustin Callahan: The author possesses 
a rare faculty of being able to present 
the lessons of the sea and its mastery 
in most fascinating manner. Every 
potential yachtsman, as well as those 
who already are old-timers, will find 
a wealth of sensible advice. . This 
book follows “Learning to Sail” and 
“Learning to Race”. Let’s be nauti- 
cal and go lots of places! (Macmil- 
lan, $2.59.) 


Europa, by Robert Briffault: Ex- 
traordinary study of Continental life 
and politics in 500 pp. novel style. 
Here is a study of pre-war Europe, 
with all its quacks and foibles and 
fripperies, charming sex life, socio- 








logical decay, called by Spengler the 
“decline of the west” and rightly so. 
Climax comes when German Social- 
Democrats vote the war credits in 
1914, ruining the hero’s liberal world, 
leaving him high and dry. (Scrib- 
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Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


Defines every word so that 
its use and meaning can be 
instantly understood 


More than 100,000 words and 
phrases defined... 3,000 
original illustrations . . . large, 
clear type... highest scholarship. 


“It is on my desk guarded 
by my ‘45.’ It sells itself.” 
Hughes Mearns, School of Ed- 
ucation, New York University. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Uo. $3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 

1540 PAGES ...... $5.00 
At all booksellers and stationers. 


Before buying a dictionary, 
be sure to examine 

this modern aid 
to speaking and 
writing, or send 
for interesting de- 
scriptive literature. 


THE 
JOHN C.WINSTON CO. 
210 Winston Bldg., Phila. 


WANT A GOV'T JOB? 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN-WOMEN—Common Ed- 
ucation usually sufficient. I 
will coach 25 free. Write im- 
mediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions 
and information telling how 
to get them. 


Franklin Institute, Dept. C-238, Rochester, N. Y. 


vnt MMASTERLY 
spak ENGLISH 


Learn correct E: 

tion. No rules Lik 

each day, quickly gives you 
English in 18 Minutes x Day."7 Write tosene 
H Minutes a Day.’’ Write lay. 
IERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

310 Searle Bidg. Rochester, N. Y, 


















































save time; in- 
crease your ability to handle 
new problems, modern conditions 


with this famous 1,740-page handbook of latest, 
expert practice. Gives information you need for 
prompt, practical handling of any situation, every- 
day or emergency, from simple bookkeeping to 
higher ti Principl working 
procedures, forms, controls, systems, re- 
ports, credits, etc.—31 big sections com- 
lete in one handy volume for desk or 
rief case—the Accountants’ Hand- 


ook. 

Helps you display the kind of skill 
that wins recognition and advance- 
ment. Widely uséd by executives, 
eredit men, bankers—over 125,000 




































counting. 
over 70 experts. Contents would 
fill 10 books, usual style. 

Write today for 32-page sample section, 
free, with full details of this great 
Handbook and low cost offer. » 
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YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Tax-Exempt Insurance 


QUESTION: What exemptions are 
allowed on the estate of an individual 
under the federal estate tax as re- 
cently enacted under Roosevelt? 

ANSWER: The Revenue Act of 1932 
allowed statutory exemption of $50,- 
000 in addition to administration 
expenses. There was an additional 
exemption of $40,000 in life insurance 
if payable to a named beneficiary 
other than the insured’s estate. The 
Act of 1934 also allowed these ex- 
emptions. But the new law reduces 
the statutory exemption to $40,000. 
The exemption of life insurance re- 


mains unchanged at $40,000. 


Estate Taxes 


Q. Did Congress enact any statute 
affecting life insurance as a whole? 

A. The section of the House bill 
which attempted to tax life insurance 
as a part of the estate of the insured, 
even though he had divested himself 
of all incidents of ownership, was 
rejected. This action permits indi- 
viduals to be free from an estate tax 
upon such life insurance in case of 
death. Therefore it is sound for those 
individuals who can afford it to own 
enough life insurance to liquidate 
and cover taxes imposed by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1935. 


Time to Make Gifts 


Q. When do these new taxes, 
estate and gift, apply to those indi- 
viduals owning life insurance as a 
part of their estate? 

A. Under the law recently en- 
acted, the federal estate taxes became 
effective immediately, but the in- 
crease in the federal gift tax doesn’t 
apply before December 31, 1935. 


Optional Payment 


Q. If a policy provides for lump- 
sum settlement, no option having 
been chosen by the insured, may the 
named beneficiary elect an option? 

A. With most companies the bene- 


ficiary, after the policy becomes pay- 
able and prior to the first payment 
thereunder, has the same privilege as 
the insured of electing payment 
under any of the options offered by 
the company. Also (subject to the 
rights of any assignee, and if there 
be then living no contingent bene- 
ficiary designated by the insured) the 
primary beneficiary shall have the 
right at any time to designate a con- 
tingent beneficiary or beneficiaries. 


Money for Expenses 


Q. What would a $40,000 policy cost 
at my age (50), to cover taxes and 
pay off debts, administrative ex- 
penses, etc., to liquidate my estate at 
death? 

A. Such a policy contract on the 
Ordinary Life plan, with premiums 
payable annually, would cost ap- 
proximately $40 per thousand, or 
$1,600 for the total amount, per year, 
as long as you shall live. Every in- 
dividual citizen of the United States 
is allowed an exemption of $40,000 of 
life insurance in his general estate, 
not subject to the federal estate tax 
(if a beneficiary is named in the 
policy), in addition to the exemption 
of $40,000 of general estate, including 
bonds, mortgages, securities, etc. 


Elasticity 


Q. Is there a policy contract de- 
signed to fit the savings account of 
an individual which may be altered 
if his income increases or decreases? 
I want one which can be carried for 
an unlimited time without additional 
premiums; and which, even after ad- 
ditional premiums have commenced, 
may revert temporarily to a low 
fundamental premium in hard times. 

A. Many individuals desire imme- 
diate life insurance but they are not 
prepared to decide definitely upon 
the form of protection permanently 
desired. They prefer a flexible pol- 
icy, that can be adapted to altered 
circumstances or to the preferences 
of later years. 

There is such a policy, one of the 
most elastic, comprehensive, and 


adaptable life insurance plans ever 
devised. It gives the owner an option 
on a life insurance program corre- 
sponding to any one of the three 
primary forms—Ordinary Life, Lim- 
ited Payment Life, or Endowment. 
And under the endowment option the 
subsequent choice of a Retirement 
Income Annuity (guaranteed old-age 
income) is also available. 

Thus, whatever the course of events 
in the insured’s life, one of these 
four types of policy contracts will fit 
his needs. Whether favored by pros- 
perity or otherwise, whether his re- 
sponsibilities increase or diminish, he 
will be able to select the form most 
appropriate. Even after he has se- 
lected such form, he will be able to 
readjust it without loss to himself to 
conform with changes in his income 
and responsibilities. 

In the meantime, until he has se- 
lected his definite insurance program 
—and even afterwards, in case. he 
should wish to vary his program, he 
has capitalized upon his insurability 
and is fully protected. This is im- 
portant, for even the most perfect 
physical risk may become unin- 
surable. - 


Hospital Insurance 


Q. What is the three-cents-a-day 
plan for hospital care? Is it a sound 
plan of insurance? 

A. The emergency operation, ill- 
ness, or accident, usually finds the 
salaried individual unprepared to pay 
hospital bills in advance. This hos- 
pital insurance, similar to group hos- 
pitalization coverage, as offered by 
several of the leading insurance com- 
panies, is available to those indi- 
viduals desiring protection on this 
group plan, at the rate of three cents 
a day or $10 a year in advance. This 
sum entitles a subscriber to twenty- 
one days in a semi-private ward and 
includes expenses for hospital care. 

Other plans are operated inde- 
pendently in other leading cities of 
the United States, besides several 
hundred in the metropolitan area. 
Further information may be had on 
application. 


Readers are invited to submit insurance questions. Answers will be given by mail or printed here. Address: 
Insurance Service Division, Review of Reviews, 233 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Our Authors 


Henry E. Jackson, president of the 
Social Engineering Institute, is a 
specialist on security—on pensions, 
insurance, protective legislative mea- 
sures. He has been called in as im- 
partial consulting expert by social- 
minded Congressmen at Washington, 
and now has in preparation a thor- 
ough-going book on the subject of 
humane protection. His own planning 
and research make him preéminently 
suitable as commentator on our new 
government program, with which he 
is not in complete agreement, al- 
though he regards it as a step in the 
right direction. 


G. H. Srysortp has worked in Amer- 
ican, British, and Dutch colonies, and 
knows the Orient up and down. 
After Yale, he served in the Filipino 
Scouts, and then became a prominent 
U. S. rubber man in Netherlands Su- 
matra. During the World War he was 
stationed in British Singapore. He is 
in close touch with eastern economics 
and with highly ramified eastern 
political maneuvers. 


C. T. Revere is a partner in the firm 
of Munds, Winslow & Potter, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and various commodity ex- 
changes. He is specially versed in 
cotton, and has practiced law and 
done newspaper work. He is an au- 
thor and short-story writer; but 
principally, his is a highly trained 
economic mind. He hails originally 
from San Francisco. 


Grorce H. BENDER was defeated last 
fall for Congressman-at-large from 
Ohio. Meanwhile his successful op- 
ponent, Charles V. Truax, dies and 
Governor Davey refuses to call a new 
election. Here is a vigorous attack 
by an Ohio Republican on the Dem- 
ocracy of the Buckeye State. 


Martin L. Davey is Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, nationally known as 
tree-surgeon extraordinary. He has 
served in Congress. He is a be- 
liever in the American New Deal. 
His home is in Ohio at Kent, of which 
he has been mayor. His letter to the 
Review of Reviews answers Bender’s 
charges. 


JAKE ZEITLIN and Charles S. Dunning 
are bright young men with scientific 
minds. They tell of the excellent 
possibilities of |microphotography, 
which brings rare library books to 
the commoner at low cost, and is a 
boon in newspaper filing. Their jour- 
nalistic touch is sure, and they know 
their subject. 
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The 
One Great 
Authority 
on Words! 


Actual Size 
of Each Volume— 
1234 x 934 x 2% inches. 


Dictionary 


ITSELF! 


A contractor was awarded $6,331.90, which he might otherwise have 
lost, because the Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary so clearly 


defined a ‘‘cofferdam.”’ * 


A delicatessen store-owner faced a heavy fine and possible imprison- 
ment because the State Legislature had not defined what constituted a 
“meal,” when the Standard Dictionary definition of the word was ac- 
cepted by the Court, and saved Aim. 


Under the State law that made it un- 
lawful to carry a ‘“‘pistol,’’ a man was 
indicted for carrying a “revolver.” The 
Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary definition of a “revolver” pre- 
vented the culprit from escaping the 
consequences on a technicality. 


A shoemaker, was able to retain pos- 
session of a finishing-machine and con- 
tinue the support of his family, through 
the Court’s taking full recognition of the 
Standard Dictionary definition of the 
word “‘apparstus.”’ 


A fisherman recovered damages for 
the partial destruction of his nets, and 
his subsequent loss of the means of. plying 
his -trade, because the definitions of the 
word “net,” as given by the Standard 
Dictionary, prevented the defendant from 
evading justice on a technicality. 


In Home and Office 


Wouldn’t such a dictionary prove a 
great protection to you in your home 
or in your office? The cases mentioned 
above are taken from actual Court records. 
While it is in no sense a law dictionary, the 
Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary is noted the world over for its 
clear, precise, understandable definitions, 
and is accepted by the Courts as a final 
resort in the definitions of words. 


For Your Protection 


You should find it of the greatest value 
not only in safeguarding yourself from 
using words that later might cause you 
trouble, but also in providing you with a 
condensed record of the world’s knowledge 
in all its branches for your use culturally, 
socially, and in your business. 


Get the Facts 


Don’t fail to investigate this truly 
remarkable dictionary—it may save you 
many times its cost, and in addition 
prove your greatest source of information 
for many years to come. 


Here are a few details of the superior 
character and quality of the Funk and 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary. But 
be sure to write to us for all the facts. 


Over 455,000 Words Spelled, 
Pronounced, Defined and Traced 


Covers its entire contents under One Alpha- 
betical Order. 

Gives the common, present-day meaning of 
words first. 

Presents a consensus of correct pronuncia- 
tion by the decision of 25 Experts from 
the leading educational institutions of the 
English-speaking world. 

Makes a point of definition by definitive state- 
ment. 

Gives the rules governing the formation of 
the plurals of nouns, correct forms of 
address, etc. 

Makes a point of systematically correcting 
the common errors of speech. 

Gives 7,500 separate lists of synonyms, with 
discussion of more than 23,500 synony- 
mous terms. 

Gives antonyms—5,000 of them. 
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Use Some of Today’s Dollars 


for Tomorrow’s Needs 


Your incoming dollars go or stay, as you direct. 
You spend them now or conserve them for later use. 


Are you content with the portion you are now 
retaining? If not, consider life insurance as a wise 
method of deferred spending. Your dollars change 
into goods and services, for you or your benefi- 
ciary, in the day of greater necessity. 


We will gladly prepare a plan to meet your particular needs 
and means. Liberal death benefits if your first thought should 
be protection; or ample old-age funds if that seems desirable; 
or a practical combination of the two. 


STUDY OUR PROPOSAL WITHOUT CHARGE 
Consult Local Agent or Office, or Write Home Office 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD Home Office 
President NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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